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Men’ s lacrosse kicks off regular 


season on Feb, 7 
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New major 
combines 
multiple 
disciplines 


PALMER 
Staff Writer 


The new Medicine, Sci- | 
ence and Humanities ma- | 


jor, an interdisciplinary 


major designed to give | 
students the opportunity | 


to study medicine and 
science from a human- 
istic point of view, was 
recently approved and 
launched by the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sci- 
ences (KSAS). 

According to Charles 
Wiener, the interim di- 
rector of the new major 
and a professor at the 
Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine, the major will 
not include any core sci- 
ence courses. 

“It’s a humanistic 
view of the sciences and 

See MAJOR, pace A5 
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_ The Subway on the corner of St. Paul and 33rd Streets was one of several locations affected by a recent increase in armed robberies. 


String of robberies leaves students worried 


By EMILY HERMAN 


News & Features Editor 


A Jan. 7 robbery at 
the 7-11 convenience 
store next to the Home- 
wood Apartments and a 
Jan. 14 armed robbery at 
the Subway restaurant 
on the corner of St. Paul 
and 33rd Streets have 


addresses 


sexual assault policies 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Staff Writer 


University adminis- 
trators, The Center for 
Health Education and 
Wellness (CHEW), the 
Bystander Intervention 
Training program (BIT) 
and Charles St. News 
sponsored the Construc- 
tive O&A Panel on Sexual 
Assault in Hodson Hall 
on Wednesday to give 
students an opportunity 
to voice their concerns 
about how the University 
deals with cases of sexual 
violence. ate 

CHEW’s Sexual Vio- 
lence Prevention, Educa- 
tion & Response Coor- 
dinator Alyse Campbell, 
Dean of Student Life Terry 
Martinez, Associate Dean 


of Student Life and Depu- — 


ty Title IX Coordinator for 


: Student Sexual Miscon- 


duct Dorothy Sheppard 
and Assistant Vice Pro- 
vost and Title IX Coordi- 
nator Allison Boyle spoke 
on the panel. 


Representatives from 


prompted Campus Secu- 
rity to increase its pres- 
ence, according to Acting 
Assistant Director George 
Kibler. 

Inanemail to The News- 
Letter, Kibler wrote that all 
retail stores on University 
property and along the 
St. Paul Street retail cor- 
ridor are being closely 
monitored by Campus 
Security and off-duty po- 


' lice officers employed by 


the BIT program gave a | 


short presentation before 
the panel that focused 
on rape culture, gen- 
der violence and being 
a positive bystander in 
the Hopkins community. 
They said that their goal 
this semester is to. reach 
every student. 

The panelists then re- 
viewed the ways that the 
University currently re- 
sponds to sexual assault. 

“We've been meeting 
with students in different 
ways [because] there are 
some things in the policy 
that are a little confus- 
ing,” Boyle said. “There is 
more we can do. We want 
policies and procedures 
that work for everyone.” 

Boyle emphasized that 
faculty and staff have an 
obligation to report sexu- 
al assaults. 

“We want everyone to 
know their own expecta- 
tions with reporting [sex- 
ual assaults] and where 

See PANEL, pace A6 


Hopkins, especially when 
students are most likely to 
be present. 

“This is part of our ef- 


fort to heighten the vis- 
ibility of security on the 
streets and to reduce 
opportunities for crimi- 
nals,” Kibler wrote. 

A Jan. 17 JHBroadcast 
email from Vice Provost 
for Student Affairs Kevin 
Shollenberger and Vice 
President of Corporate 
Security Keith Hill stated 
that the Charles Village 
Community Benefits Dis- 
trict (CVCBD) added 70 
new weekly man-hours of 


patrols by off-duty police — 


through a pilot project 
funded by the Universi- 


ty’s Homewood Commu- 
nity Partners Initiative. 
“Always, our concern 
is for the safety of the stu- 
dents,” Hill said. “Noth- 
ing is full-clad, but [we] 
certainly make a presence 
and have enough officers 
and security present to 
[create] the optic and the 
appearance that there 


people . ultimately will 
not want to do any crime 
there.” f 
Kibler wrote that Cam- 
pus Security has been 
See SECURITY, pace A5 
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Maxie’s 
busted tor 


serving 
minors 


By SARI AMIEL 


News & Features Editor 


The Baltimore City Li- 
quor License Board fined 
Maxie’s Pizza Bar & Grill 
$800 and revoked their 


| Beer, Wine & Liquor Li- 
| cense for six weeks after 


two incidents of serving al- 


| cohol to underage patrons. 


“The terms of [Maxie’s] 


| suspension are decided 
| upon by the three board 
| members of the liquor 
| board,” Shelton Jones, chief 
| liquor inspector, said. 


The punishment was 
decided in a Jan. 8 hear- 
ing on two incidents this 
fall. On Oct. 24, Sgt. Rob 
Morales, a member of the 
Baltimore City Police De- 
partment (BPD), identi- 
fied an 18-year-old man 
who informed the police 


| that he had purchased 
is security there, so that | 


a bottle of Corona Extra 

at Maxie’s. Employees: at 

Maxie’s had checked the 

man’s real ID before sell- 

ing alcohol to him. 
Subsequently one of 
See MAXIE'S, pace A5 


Community mourns freshman Jeremy Huber 


By JACK BARTHOLET 
Editor-in-Chief 


On. Monday, Jan. 26, 
the University community 
was informed that fresh- 
man Jeremy Huber had 
died in his Wolman Hall 
dorm room during the 
night. He was 18 years old. 

The cause of death, as 
a matter of procedure, is 
being investigated by the 
State medical examiner. 
Preliminary ‘results of 
police inquiry, according 
to school officials, reveal 
no evidence of a crime, 
contagious disease or 


self-harm. 


Huber was a student in 
the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences from Las Ve- 
gas. He planned on major- 
ing in cognitive science. 

Before coming to Hop- 
kins, Huber earned the 
honor of class salutatorian 
at his high school, West 
Career and _ Technical 


High School. 

In their statement in- 
forming the community 
of his death, Vice Provost 
for Student Affairs Kevin 


siderate, wonderful young 
man who was excited to 
be at the University. In 
his relatively brief time 
here, Jeremy had earned 


Shollen- admiration 
berger and and re- 
Dean of J | spect from 
Student “To... ‘ust teammates 
eremy was Z 
Life Terry Jere Y : JUSE coaches 
Martinez a good kid. He and every- 
referred leaders one who 
to Huber » Wasa leaderan. is a part of 
as “a true everything... He the lacrosse 
student- : program,” 
athlete.” hadamagnetic Shollen- 
He was a OMe) berger and 
defense- personality. Martinez 
man on — Gary Campo, wrote. 
ee Hop- HuBer’s HIGH Such 
ins varsi- S76 on. t.1= 
ty lacrosse SCHOOL COACH . ments were 
team and, echoed by 
prior to his Huber’s 
Hopkins CO MC ily 


career, earned the distinc- 


tion of being a four-time - 


all-state defenseman. 
“Those who knew him 
say he was a bright, con- 


Hopkins Lacrosse Head 
Coach Dave Pietramala. 
“We are stunned and 
deeply saddened by the 
sudden passing of Jeremy 


/ 


Sear: COURTESY OF THE 


ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT 
Huber, 18, is remembered as 
a remarkable student-athlete. 


Huber,” Pietramala said 
in a statement. “Jeremy 
was a wonderful young 
man who was extremely 
well-liked by his team- 
mates and the members 
of our lacrosse family. He 
was a considerate, bright 
young man that loved be- 
ing a part of our lacrosse 
program. He was an 
Sree HUBER, pace A4 
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Pizza Studio will open one of its 100 developments on St. Paul Street. 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


Pizza Studio will open 
in Charles Village next 
month in the former San- 
della’s and Verizon Wire- 
less stores at 3201 St. Paul 
Street. 

Pizza Studio, a Calaba- 
sas, Calif.-based company, 
serves up 11” pizzas that 
range in cost from $5.99 
for a “starving artist” 
pizza to $7.99 for a “studio 
masterpiece” or “make- 
your-own” pie. Each piz- 
za is made in front of the 
customer in 3 minutes. 

The new Pizza Studio 
location will offer a vari- 
ety of crusts, cheeses, and 
toppings to choose from, 
and the “make-your- 
own” pizzas will allow 
customers to order unlim- 


ited toppings without an . 


additional price. The store 
will also offer vegan, veg- 
etarian, and gluten-free 
pizza options. 

“lve never heard of 
pizza that was vegan,” 
freshman Grace Hao said. 

Hao said that she looks 
forward to eating at Pizza 
Studio because she has 
many dietary restrictions, 
abstaining from meat, 
dairy and gluten. prod- 
ucts. 


In addition to selling 


pizza, all Pizza Studio 


locations have a ‘starving | 
artist wall,’ which fea- | 


tures local artists of all 
ages. Customers can sell 
their work for at Pizza 
Studio locations for no 
additional fee, and the 
store does not receive 
commission for any piec- 
es sold. 


According to co-CEO | 


and co-founder Ron 
Biskin, thousands of 
pieces of art have been 
sold off of ‘starving artist 
walls.’ Part of the inspira- 
tion for this wall was to 
help make the commu- 
nity involved in the store 
and to make each loca- 
tion unique. 

Biskin and fellow co- 
CEO and_ co-founder 
Samit Varma are origi- 
nally from Owings Mills, 
Md. and Rockville, Md., 


respectively. Biskin said | 


they are excited to bring 
the concept back home to 
Maryland. Although the 
company started in Cali- 
fornia, Biskin said it was 
always. their aspiration 
that they would be able to 
open up a store in Mary- 
land. 

“We started Pizza Stu- 
dio in Southern Califor- 
nia, and are thrilled to 


“Tt really open our 
helps _ that doors back 
there's =a “We... are thrilled i" Balti- 
place wheres . more, a city 
I can go eat to open our doors _ that has al- 
that’s both 1-7. : ways meant 
vegetarian back in Baltimore, so much to 
and vegan g city that has us,” Biskin 
friendly and wrote. in 
gluten free” alwaysmeantso an email to 
Hao said. “I ” The News- 
feel the piz- much to us. Letter. 
za's Boing. to — RON BIsKIN, | Bisk : a 
be healthier as 
there, too.” fe IZZA STUDIO CEO years of 

S ojme experience 
students in the food 
said _ they industry 
were excited about the at restaurants includ- 


new Pizza Studio location 
because they had heard of 
the restaurant’s locations 
in California. 

“I have friends who 
have it [in California] and 
they all said it was pretty 
good and they like it,” 
freshman Karina Ikeda 
said. 

Freshman Aaron Bick- 
ert said he was intrigued 
by Pizza Studio’s concept. 

“They seem to have 
their business model 
down, and they’re from 
Baltimore,” Bickert said. 
“It just seems very fresh, 
close and convenient. It’s 
handcrafted pizza and 
good quality fresh ingre- 
dients, and personalized 
pizza that’s not just pro- 
cessed.” ; 

' As of December 2014, 
‘Pizza Studio had 26 loca- 
tions across the nation 
with over 100 locations in 
development. Users of the 
restaurant review website 
"Yelp gave the chain top 
_ marks for fast-casual piz- 


ing Wolfgang Puck and 
T.G.I. Fridays. He said 
he was inspired by oth- 
er “choose-it-yourself” 
concept restaurants, in- 
cluding Chipotle and 
self-serve frozen yogurt 
establishments, and real- 
ized there was no pizza 
place that fit this con- 
cept. 

In February, the fran- 


chise is also opening a, 


Pizza Studio in Washing- 
ton, D.C’s DuPont Circle. 

Construction will 
soon begin on more new 
retail establishments on 
St. Paul Street. The soon- 
to-be-built 3200 St. Paul 
complex, located across 
the street from Pizza 
Studio, will host a CVS 
Pharmacy and new res- 
taurants along with stu- 
dent apartments. 

The Freshii location 
at 3113 St. Paul Street 
closed in December. A 
replacement for the fast- 
casual, health-conscious 


restaurant has not yet 
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Pizza Studio to open Martin 0’Malley joins Carey Business School 
St. Paul Street branch 


JANUARY 29, 2015 


The former Maryland governor will serve as a visiting professor focusing on using data in business 


By SERA YOO 
Staff Writer 


Former Maryland Gov. 


| Martin O’Malley was ap- 


pointed as a visiting pro- 
fessor at the Carey Busi- 
ness School following his 
two terms as governor, 
which ended on Jan. 21. 
He will begin teaching 
graduate courses on gov- 
ernment, business and ur- 
ban issues starting Feb. 2. 
“GOV. O’Malley’s 
wealth of experience and 
leadership will be a wel- 
come addition to our fac- 
ulty and in the classroom. 
We are delighted to have 
him,” Carey Business 
School Dean Bernie Fer- 
rari said in a statement. 
As a visiting professor, 
O’Malley will not teach 
the courses on his own, 
but rather participate in 
classes and _ collaborate 
with the students and fac- 


| ulty members on manage- 


ment in government. 
“I do not have any in- 


| formation on his immedi- 


ate schedule; however, we 
expect that Gov. O’Malley 
will be brought into class- 
rooms in multiple courses 
and seminars to contrib- 
ute his expertise on top- 
ics such as management 
in government and urban 
issues,” Tim Parsons, Car- 
ey’s director of communi- 
cations, wrote in an email 


| to The News-Letter. 


Before beginning his 
first gubernatorial term in 
2007, O'Malley served as 
mayor of Baltimore from 
1999 to 2007. He created 
CitiStat and StateStat, two 
statistically-based systems 
designed to allow officials 
working in the fields of gov- 
ernment, taxation and law 
to see data online. He also 
served as Chairman of the 


Democratic Governors As- 
sociation from 2010 to 2012. 

“As both a mayor and 
governor, I've worked to 
make government work 
better for all of our citi- 
zens through a relentless 
focus on data and trans- 
parency,” O'Malley said in 
a statement. “Our efforts 
got results — driving vio- 
lent crime down to record 
lows, recovering 100 per- 
cent of the jobs lost during 
the recession and restor- 
ing the health of the Ches- 
apeake Bay for generations 
to come. | look forward to 
sharing management in- 
sights from these past two 
decades with the next gen- 
eration of leaders at Johns 
Hopkins.” 

Parsons believes 
O’Malley will be an im- 
portant member of: the 
Carey faculty. 


“Governor O'Malley is 
an expert and innovator 
in public sector manage- 
ment. His perspectives on 
leadership and on man- 
agement of state and local 
government can be in- 
valuable for management 
students at the Carey 
Business School,” Parsons 
wrote. 

University President 
Ronald J. Daniels also 
released a statement ex- 
pressing his excitement to 
have O'Malley as a visit- 
ing professor. 

“Gov. O'Malley has 
devoted. his career to 
bringing data-driven 
decision-making to 
tackling our city’s and 
state’s most complex 
challenges. His insights 
and experience will be of 
enormous benefit to our 
students and faculty,” 
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President Daniels said in 
the statement. 

O’Malley appeared 
at Hopkins as a speaker 
in the Foreign Affairs 
Symposium of 2014 last 
spring. 

According The 
Washington Post, 
O'Malley will also be 
working with the Wash- 
ington Speaker Bureau 
to speak to a variety of 
audiences and is still 
considering whether to 
run for the Democratic 
nomination for president 
in 2016. A Rasmussen 
poll conducted on Jan. 
18-19 shows O’Malley 
polling at 2 percent for 
the Democratic primary 
contest in 2016, com- 
pared to frontrunner 
former Secretary of State 
Hillary Rodham Clin- 
ton’s 59 percent. 


to 
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COURTESY OF MARYLAND GOVPICS VIA FLICKR 


Former Maryland Gov. Martin O'Malley has been tapped to join the Carey Business School as a visiting professor. 


BME Senior wins prestigious Churchill Scholarship 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Staff Writer 


Sandya Subramanian, 
a senior majoring in bio- 
medical engineering and 
applied mathematics and 
statistics, received the 
Churchill Scholarship, 
awarded to a small num- 
ber of American students 
in the science, engineer- 
ing, and mathematics 
fields. The grant pays for 
students to pursue a one- 


vyear Master’s degree at 


Cambridge. ‘ 

“I was specifically only 
looking at one-year pro- 
grams because I knew 
that I eventually want to 
come back to the U.S. to 
do my Ph.D.” Subrama- 
nian said. 

The scholarship cov- 
ers tuition, room and 
board at Churchill Col- 
lege and a stipend that 
can be applied towards 


travel or additional re- 


search. 
- Subramanian has 
been deeply involved 


in biomedical research 
and engineering during 
her time at Hopkins. She 
worked in the lab of As- 
sistant Professor Sridevi 
‘Sarma where she helped 
develop technology to 
assist doctors in treating 
epilepsy. 

“Epilepsy is a disor- 
der of having seizures, 
because you have un- 
controlled electrical ac- 
tivity in your brain, So 
for the people who don’t 
respond to medication, 


their only option is to | 


have surgery to have the 
part of their brain that 
causes the seizures re- 


moved. And it’s highly 
invasive surgery as you 
might think,” Subra- 
manian said. “The fail- 
ure rate of the surgery 
is very high, it’s up to 
like 60 percent, which 
means you go into some- 
one’s brain and remove a 
chunk of their brain and 
they still have seizures 
afterwards... [We want- 
ed] to see if we could get 
a computer to help a doc- 
tor figure out what part 
of the brain is causing 
the seizures.” 
Subramanian also 
participated in the De- 
partment of Biomedical 
Engineering’s Design 


Team Program, in which 


she and fellow engineers 
developed their own 
inventions. During her 
sophomore year, Sub- 
ramanian and her team 
worked to improve cur- 
rent defibrillation tech- 
nology, participating in 
the Collegiate Inventors 


Competition. 
“Defibrillation is 
when someone goes 


into cardiac arrest or 
has some kind of life- 
threatening arrhythmia, 
or weird heart rhythm. 


It’s on all TV shows and.- 


movies, you grab the 


paddles and you shock,” ’ 


Subramanian said. “Ex- 
cept now they don’t do 
the paddles, they use 
these adhesive patches 
that they stick onto the 
person and they shock 
them. The problem is 
that if the first shock 
doesn’t work, some liter- 
ature indicates it might 
be Helpful to switch the 
positions of the patches 


to move them around... 
What happens is these 
things are stickers, and 
you can’t pull them off 
and stick them back on 
again. It seems like a 
really stupid problem, 
but it actually is an is- 
sue and it hasn’t been 
solved.” 

Subramanian and her 
team developed a system 
wherein patches are ap- 
plied to multiples points 
on a person’s body, and 
the electrical charge can 
be directed to different 
patches, thus remov- 
ing the need to remove 
and reapply the adhesive 
patches. 

Subramanian led her 
design team in her junior 
year, during which they 
developed a wearable de- 
fibrillator vest. | 

“For people who are 
waiting to get, an im- 
plantable [deliberator], 
which is a long term 
solution, while they’re 
waiting they’re still at 
high risk to go into ar- 
rhythmia lirregular 
electrical activity of the 
heart], so this is a tempo- 
rary solution until they 
can get one.” 


_ At Cambridge, Subra-. 


manian plans to pursue 
her interest in computa- 
tional neuroscience. 
“There’s this thing 
called the default resting 


network,” Subramanian _ 


said. “Basically the idea 
that when your brain 
is idle or not doing any 


tasks, your brain has a — 


default network of how 
things are connected to 
each other. The hypoth- 
esis is that when you 


start actively doing some 
tasks, actually engaging 
your brain, something 
switches, the network 
changes. But the idea 
that there is this default 
network is something 
that is only recently been. 
accepted, and it’s some- 
thing that would be very 
interesting to find out 
about... If you don’t know 
what normal or resting 
state is, you can’t really 
figure out what's differ- 
ent when something goes 
wrong.” ; 
Subramanian credits 
her reasons for studying 
biomedical _ engineering 
and applied math to her 
dual interests in math- 
ematics and medicine. 
“When I came out of 
high school, I liked math | 
a lot, so I knew I want- 
ed to do engineering,” 
Subramanian said. “And 
my mom’s a doctor, so I 
always had a lot of ex- 
posure to health related 
things. So this [biomedi- 
cal engineering] kind of 
seemed like the natural - 
bridge between the two. 
I took on applied math 
after I came here because 
I realized I really liked 
the math part of this, 
and even in BME my fo- 
cus area is computation- 
al biology. I realized that 
I really liked applying 
the math to a biological | 
situation.” ble te 
_ Subramanian is al- 
teady planning on her fu- 
_ ture after Cambridge. 
“I’m also applying for 
Ph.D. programs the year 
after that [Cambridge], 
back here in the States,” — 
she said. A ee ae 
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Discovery, University erects investment committee to advise Trustees 


Catalyst 
awards 
launched 


By EMILY HERMAN 
News & Features Editor 


To counteract decreas- 
es in the value of the Uni- 
versity’s federal research 
funding, University Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels 
and several other admin- 
istrators have * launched 
the Discovery and Cata- 
lyst Awards to help jump- 
start innovative and cre- 
ative research endeavors. 

Over the next three 
years, the University will 
invest $15 million toward 
these programs. 

“We expect that the 
awards will assist faculty 
who reflect the full breadth 
of knowledge, discovery 
and creativity across the 
University,’ an email from 


Daniels and other officials | 


to the community announc- 
ing the awards stated. 


different University divi- 


grants worth up to $100,000, 
while 
teams preparing to apply 
for larger external grants 
can apply for one-year 
grants worth up to $150,000. 
The Catalyst Awards 
will grant between $25,000 
to $75,000 to faculty early 
in their careers who have 
outstanding or unusually 
creative research ambitions. 
This award will help early- 
career researchers, who of- 
ten struggle with funding. 
“These pressures can 
be even more difficult for 
: -early-career faculty 
“members who are search- | 
ing for resources not only 
to start projects, but also 
to launch their careers,” 
the email states. 


The University’s Rising | 
To The Challenge Cam- | 


paign, which, according to 
the president’s email, has 
raised nearly $4.5 billion, 


has provided significant | 


funds for these awards 


By SABRINA WANG 
Stall Writer 


The Board of Trustees 
will convene a new Pub- 
lic Interest Investment 
Advisory Committee to 
advise University Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels 
on how to invest the in- 


stitution’s endowment 
funds. 

Provost. and Senior 
Vice President for Aca- 


demic Affairs Robert C. 
Lieberman and _ Senior 
Vice President for Fi- 
nance and Administra- 
tion Daniel G. Ennis an- 
nounced the committee 
in a JHBroadcast email 
sent to the Hopkins com- 
munity over Intersession 
on Dec. 11. 

“The committee will 
consider issues related 
to separately invested 
endowment funds,” the 
JHBroadcast email read. 
“Where appropriate, it 
will make recommenda- 
tions to the University 
leadership and the Board 
of Trustees’ Committee 
on Investments.” 

The new committee 
will be headed by Jon 


| Faust, a professor in the 
Teams of faculty from | 


economics department, 


_ and will consist of both 
sions can apply for one-year _ 


faculty and students. Stu- 


_ dents wishing to serve 


cross-divisional | 


on the committee were 
required to submit letters 


| of interest and resumes to 
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and other faculty research 


endeavors. This push for 
philanthropic —_ funding 
arose as the real value 


of funding from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health | 
(NIH) has decreased by | 


20 percent since 2003 and 
funding from the National 


Endowment for the Hu- | 
manities has decreased by 


25 percent since 2005. 


“This issue has par- | 
ticular salience given our | 


status as America’s first 
research university and 
as the largest university 


recipient of federal grant | 


support,” the email states. 
According to the email, 

the University has also 
focused on external part- 
nerships, including ones 
‘with the State of Mary- 
land and the Military and 
Veterans Health Institute. 
The University also 
“funds the  President’s 
Frontier Award, a $250,000 
prize given annually to an 
outstanding faculty mem- 
ber in an effort to sup- 
port his or her promising 
research aims. The inau- 
gural President’s — Fron- 
tier Award was awarded 
Wednesday to Sharon 
- Gerecht, an associate pro- 


fessor in the department — 


of chemical and biomo- 


Jecular engineering, who 
researches stem cells fates. 
Additionally, the Univer- 


‘sity sponsors the Provost's | 


Undergraduate Research | 


A ards program, which 
> , $2,500 fellowships 


the Office of the Provost 
by Jan. 9. 

“We are settling the 
specifics now, ‘but in 
broad terms, we will 
be accepting propos- 
als from the University 
community and_initi- 
ating a process of dia- 
log and review,” Faust 
wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 
mately, in our advisory 
capacity, we will issue 
some sort of advisory 
opinion to be shared 
with the Trustees and 
the community at 
large.” 


A similar committee | 
was originally formed in | 
1978 and was active until | 


the late 1990s. Currently, 
the committee is review- 
ing applications from 
potential student mem- 


bers. There have been no | 
| building construction will 


updates about selected 


students or about the to- | 
tal number of members 
who will serve on: the | 


committee. 


“We are reconvening | 
the group now, respon- | 


sive to the fact that our 
faculty, students and 
staff are engaged 
important discussions 


about a wide variety of | 


issues. This Committee 
can serve as a formal 
outlet for those discus- 
sions to occur,” Lieber- 
man and Ennis wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “We're looking for 
people who are smart 
and committed to rea- 
soned and considered 
deliberations. These is- 
sues are complicated, 
and sometimes  con- 
troversial — and that’s 
okay. We want people to 
raise tough questions — 


at Hopkins, ,that’s how 


we get to better out- 
comes.” 

Although details ‘of 
the committee are not 
yet firm, the committee 
will function by receiv- 
ing suggestions from the 
community on how the 
University’s separately- 
invested endowment 
funds should be spent. 

“On any particular is- 


sue, the Committee will 


decide whether to make 
recommendations to the 
Board of Trustees’ Com- 
mittee on Investments,” 
Lieberman and_ Ennis 
wrote. 


The Board will make 


ye 
Fa 


in | 


“Ulti- | 


all 


on 


ultimate decisions 
the University’s in- 
vestments. The purpose 
of the University Board 
of Trustees, established 
in 1867, is to provide re- 


sponsibility for Johns 
Hopkins’ funds and 
other fiducial matters. 


As the oldest part of the 
University, the Board of 
Trustees holds true the 
mission and objectives of 
Hopkins to its spending 
of investment funds. 
“The Board holds a 
public trust: to guard 
the University’s integ- 
rity, to ensure that it 
fulfills the purposes for 
which it was established 


and to preserve and 
augment its physical 
and financial assets,” 


the Board of Trustees 
website states. 

The Public Interest 
Investment Advisory 
Committee will be one of 
the 14 committees man- 
aged by the Board, which 
range from the Academic 
Policy Committee to the 
External Affairs & Com- 
munity Engagement 
Committee. 

This is a continuation 
of the initiatives by the 
Board and the Univer- 
sity that combine social 
concern with fiduciary 
purposes. The first state- 
ment advocated by the 
Board of Trustees was a 
divestment from compa- 


nies conducting business 
in South Africa in the 
1980s. Others have 
cluded the divestment of 
spending from fossil fuel 
companies. 

Other roles of the 
Board include appraisal 
and selection of the Uni- 
versity president, helping 
direct the growth of the 
University and leading 
other philanthropic de- 
velopments. 

In a JHBroadcast email 
sent on Jan. 5, Lieberman 
and Ennis encouraged all 
students to apply for the 
new committee. 

“We are proud that 
the people who work, 
teach and study at Johns 
Hopkins care about is- 
sues of broad social sig- 
nificance,” they wrote. 
“We encourage thought- 
ful, engaged students to 
apply for a seat on the 
Public Interest Invest- 
ment Advisory Commit- 
tee and serve as a voice 
for the Johns Hopkins 
community.” 

Faust emphasized 
that the committee’s ad- 
vice and the subsequent 
decisions on the Univer- 
sity’s investments could 
affect the political cli- 
mate of the school and 
beyond. 

“We are very pleased 
to be serving the Trust- 
ees on this Committee 
and providing a mecha- 


in- 


nism for 
concerned 
members 
of the 
Univer- 
sity com- 
munity to 
engage on 
important 
social _ is- 
sues in- 
volving the 
investment 
of the en- 
dowment,” 
Foatucs t 
wrote. “J 
too am in- 
terested to 
see how 
the discus- 
sion will 
play out on 
any given 
proposal.” 

In a 
statement 
released 
earlier this 
year regarding the Public 
Interest Investment Advi- 
sory Commitee, the Board 
of Trustees emphasized 
its ultimate responsibility 
for any consequences of 
the Public Interest Invest- 
ment Advisory Commit- 
tee’s decisions. 

“The primary fidu- 
ciary responsibility of 
the University trustees 
in investing and man- 
aging the University’s 
endowment is to maxi- 
mize the financial re- 
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Jon Faust is leading the newly-created committee. 


turn on those resources, 
taking into account the 
amount of risk appro- 
priate for University 
investment policy,” the 
statement read. “If the 
trustees adjudge that 
corporate policies or 
practices cause substan- 
tial social impact, they, 
as responsible and ethi- 
cal investors, shall give 
independent weight to 
this factor in their in- 
vestment policies and 
implementation.” 


Plans move forward for St. Paul lot; CVS signs lease 


By JANE JEFFERY 
News & Features Editor 


Hopkins’s Office of Fa- 
cilities and Real Estate is 
progressing in the devel- 
opment of “3200 St. Paul,” 
a student housing and re- 
tail building project to be 
constructed on the former 
Olmsted Lot at the corner 
of 33rd and St. Paul Streets. 

Assistant Director of 
Hopkins Facilities and 
Real Estate David Mc- 
Donough explained the 
project’s timeline. 

“If the Baltimore City 


| building permit process 


proceeds on_ schedule, 
be underway in March 
2015. With a spring 2015 
construction start, _ the 
project is scheduled to be 
completed and open for oc- 
cupancy by August 2016,” 
McDonough wrote in an 


| email to The News-Letter. 


McDonough said that 
progress has been made 
since Oct. 16, when The 
News-Letter last published 
an update on the building 
plans. 

“After numerous meet- 
ings this past fall with 
Hopkins, the community 
and the City, in Decem- 
ber, the Baltimore City 
Planning Commission ap- 
proved the design of the 
3200 St. Paul Street Proj- 
ect... The Development 


| Team of Armada Hoffler 


and Beatty Development 


| are now working with 


their design and engi- 


“neering team to prepare 


construction documents 
for City permits,” Mc- 
Donough wrote. 

While Hopkins upper- 
classmen students will be 
able to live in the building, 
the University is financially 
independent of the project. 


“This is a privately de- 


financed, 
operated 


signed, built, 
owned and 


mixed-use project,” Mc- 
Donough wrote. “The 
private developer, not 


[Hopkins], is funding this 
project. While the project 
is being developed on land 
owned by [the University], 
Hopkins is not funding 
any part of this project.” 

In the October article, 
Hopkins Facilities and Real 
Estate explained that sever- 
al entertainment and food 
vendors would rent space 
at 3200 St. Paul. So far, only 
one retail store has been of- 
ficially confirmed. 

“As noted last October, 
the Development Team 
was seeking a national 
pharmacy as a key retail 
tenant. It is now official. 
The Development Team 
has signed a lease with 
CVS,” McDonough wrote. 


The choice of CVS re-. 


ceived positive feedback 
from students. 

“I like the idea of CVS 
because it makes it much 
easier to buy the things 
I need without. walking 


down N. Charles,” fresh- 


man William Theodorou 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Freshman Joby Tsai 
agreed with the sentiment. 


COURTESY OF SARI AMIEL 
The Olmsted Lot had been left vacant for years prior to recent efforts. 


A 


\ 


. 


COURTESY OF THE OFFICE OF FACILITIES AND REAL ESTATE 
Architectural renderings of the new building have been generated. 


“Right now, I think 
the closest pharmacy is 
actually quite far away, 
and having one across 
the street from Barnes & 
Noble would be very con- 
venient,” Tsai wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Sophomore Liz Mori- 
arty responded similarly. 

“A CVS nearby would 
be. great, as there’s re- 
ally no other convenience 
store close to us without 
having to drive,” Mori- 


arty wrote in an email to © 


The News-Letter. “It would 
make picking up random 
things a lot easier.” 

McDonough explained 
that the other vendors 
that will. be located on 
3200 St. Paul: have not 
been decided on yet. 

“By way of  back- 


ground, the Develop- 
ment , ream, not [Hop- 
kins],* selects. and 


negotiates with all re- 
tail tenants in this proj- 
ect,” McDonough wrote. 
“(Hopkins] has limited 
approval rights over the 
final retail tenants. The 
Developer, as the owner 
and landlord of the proj- 
ect, has the lead respon- 
sibility for all building 
tenants. The Develop- 


- ment Team has _ been 


actively exploring can- 
didate vendors for the 
retail space in the 3200 
St. Paul Street project. 
While “other candidate 


. tenants are under con- 


sideration, no decisions 
have been made on the 
other retail tenants.” 


ate 


Some students were 
concerned about the num- 
ber and type of vendors to 
potentially take space in 
the building. 

“I don’t know how 
I feel about the enter- 
tainment vendors,” Tsai 
wrote. “It would be a nice 
addition to the shops in 
the area but I’m a little 
concerned that it would 
make that building a little 
too busy for the people 
living there.” 

Many current fresh- 
‘man said they would se- 
riously consider applying 
to live in the new develop- 
ment once it opens for the — 
2016-2017 academic year. 

“T would consider liv- 
ing there because it is 
close to the food stores on | 
St. Paul’s while still being 
close to campus,” The- 
odorou wrote. 

“Ym actually — excited 
this is happening,” Tsai 
wrote. “I would definitely 
consider living there. .I 
like that it would be close 
to campus and that it has 
‘a pharmacy as well.” 

Some current sopho- 
mores were less likely to 
consider moving there for 
their senior year for logis- — 
tical reasons. Moriarty is 
planning to move into the 


_ Varsity Apartments at 30° 


West Biddle Street for her 
junior year. 

“Assuming I liked fiat 
apartment in] the Var- 
sity in [my] junior year, 
I would definitely stay 
there rather than having 
to move,” Moriarty wrote. 


A4 


SECURITY, From A5 
working with CVCBD to 
ensure that the new police 
patrols cover retail areas 
near campus. 

“We are consulting 
with the [CVCBD] on 
those assignments, and 
coordinating to make 
sure we both are using 
our off-duty police assets 
in the most effective way 
we can,” Kibler wrote. 

The JHBroadcast email 
also stated that the Uni- 
versity plans to increase 
lighting on St. Paul Street 
and that the Office of Fa- 
cilities and Real Estate 
will conduct a study to 
find out where additional 
lighting fixtures are need- 
ed to help deter crime. 

“Tt will take time to 
develop plans, get the 
cooperation of property 
owners and carry out the 
improvements,” Kibler 
wrote. “We are confident 
we can accomplish that 
and are working to do so 
as soon as practical.” 

Many students said 
they felt unsettled by the 
news of the robberies. 

“We're so surrounded 
by security and surround- 
ed by resources that are 
there to protect us, [but] 
it is a shock that a crime 
[of] that severity can oc- 
cur so close to campus not 
once but twice,” freshman 
Hansel Romero said. “The 
fact that they're happen- 
ing so close to campus 
does kind of make it feel 
like we have to resort to 
the Hopkins bubble a 
little bit more [and] stay 
on campus to show that 
we're safe.” 

Sophomore Stephanie 
Raps said that she wasn’t 
surprised by the news be- 
cause Campus Security 
sends many email alerts 
about crime in the area. 

“T wouldn’t even walk 
down to Barnes & Noble 
[alone at night|,” Raps 
said. “I have a few friends 
that live in Homewood 
and I’m not even com- 
fortable walking [from 
Charles Commons] down 
there to see them. It’s 
mainly because at night 
it gets really quiet around 
here and we’re not in the 
best area of Baltimore.” 

The Baltimore City Po- 
lice Department (BPD) is 
investigating both robber- 
ies. According to Cam- 
pus Security, the suspect 
walked up to the cash 
register at the 7-11 store 
at 3000 N. Charles St. and 
took an undetermined 
amount of cash. An em- 
ployee confronted the sus- 
pect and chased him out 
of the store, but stopped 
when the suspect threat- 
ened him. The incident 
took place at 3:45 p.m. 

In the Subway robbery, 
which occurred between 
8:45 and 8:50 p.m., two 
masked suspects, one of 
whom was armed with a 
silver handgun, instruct- 
ed an employee to exit the 
restaurant while direct- 
ing two other employees 
to give them cash from 
the safe and cash regis- 
ter. No customers were in 
the store at the time, and 
there were no witnesses. 

Some students noted 
that they were surprised 
to hear that crimes oc- 
curred at Subway and the 
Homewood 7-11 as they 
are both locations where 
unarmed Campus Secu- 
rity officers, also known 
as “Hop Cops,” are often 
stationed. 

“It's kind of surpris- 
ing that they happened so 
close to campus, especial- 
ly because both of those 
locations have Hop aK 
- near them almost all t 
- time,’ junior Rachel Me- 


mee: ‘iver’ 


Coy said. “[Recently] I’ve 
noticed Hop Cops’ pres- 
ence more.” 

Although no arrests 
have been made in re- 
gard to the Subway and 
Homewood 7-11 robber- 
ies, Kibler wrote that 
BPD ‘have arrested a 
three-person team con- 
nected to crimes that oc- 
curred at other 7-11 loca- 
tions inthe area. BPD has 
also recently arrested 
groups of underage sus- 
pects in connection with 
numerous street robber- 
ies in the city’s Northern 
and Northeastern Police 
Districts. 

“This news is encour- 


continue to use good 
street smarts and remain 
alert and report unusual 
activity to minimize the 
opportunity of being vic- 
timized,” Kibler wrote. 

Armed suspects have 
also targeted the 7-11 lo- 
cated at 211 W. 28th Street 
on three separate occa- 
sions over winter break, 
but Kibler wrote that 
these incidents appear 
to be unrelated to the 
Homewood 7-11 and Sub- 
way robberies. No arrests 
have been made for these 
crimes. 

“The methods were 
entirely different,” Kibler 
wrote. “These were rob- 
beries of commercial es- 


tablishments where an 
opportunity presented 
itself.” 


The JHBroadcast email 
stated that the Univer- 
sity is working with the 
CVCBD and the Charles 
Village Business Associa- 
tion to roll out their new 


Crime-Free Business Pro- | 


gram, which aims to em- 


power local business own- | 


ers to help deter crime. 
“The program pro- 
vides business owners 
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Security responds to Students make first Japan Intersession trip 
Homewood robberies 


By SABRINA WANG 
Staff Writer 


Over Intersession, 
11 students travelled to 
Japan to further their 
knowledge of modern 


Japanese political history 
and Japanese culture. 
Taught by  instruc- 
tors Fabian Bauwens of 
the political science de- 


partment and Hitomi 
Nakamura of Nanzan 
University in Nagoya, 


the course, called “From 
Meiji to Manga — An in- 
teractive exploration of 
modern Japanese Politics 
and History,” was split 
into two parts. One part 
took place at Hopkins at 
the start of Intersession 
and the second part was 


| held at Nanzan Univer- 
aging; however, we must | 


sity in Nagoya, Japan. 

At the end of the course, 
the students submitted a 
research paper on a topic 


_ of their choice that related 


to Japanese politics, his- 


| tory or culture. 


Liz Stillman, a sopho- 
more Global Environ- 
mental Change and Sus- 


| tainability (GECS) major 


and _ Entrepreneurship 
and Management minor, 
was one of the students 
who travelled abroad to 
Japan. 

“My motivation be- 
hind going on this trip 


| was simply the fact that 


| ied 


I had never been to Ja- 
pan or even traveled to 
Asia before,” she wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “My brother stud- 
abroad in China 
when he was in college 
and made it his duty to 
convince me to explore 
Asia like he had done. 
He sold me on this idea 
by explaining that the 
Asian cultures are so far- 
fetched from any sort of 
preconceived notion we 
may have about places 


| like Europe and South 


with training and on-site | 


assessments and follow- 
up,” the email states. 
“When implemented else- 
where, this program has 
resulted in substantial re- 
ductions in robberies and 
violent crime.” 

Kibler also wrote that 
he hopes students will 
continue to take their 
safety seriously and in- 
corporate the safety tips 
highlighted in Campus 
Security’s alerts into their 
daily routine. 

“I hope students won't 
say, ‘Let’s be extra careful 
for a while’ and then forget 
about it after a few weeks,” 
Kibler wrote. “I hope in- 
stead that they take a look 
at the tips in the recent 
email message and on the 
Security website and think 
about them. I hope that, if 
they aren’t already follow- 
ing those tips, they adopt 
them now and make them 
a permanent part of their 
behavior. I hope they pay 
particular attention to our 
‘Security Alerts.” 

Sophomore Girija Har- 
iprasad said that even de- 
spite the crime, she feels 
safe because of Campus 
Security’s presencé and 
because so many local 
residents are Hopkins 
students. 

“I walk around think- 
ing nothing’s going to 
happen to me,” Harip- 
rasad said. “It’s not good 
to be walking around in 
fear.” ; t- 
Kibler also wrote that 
Campus Security has be- 
gun conducting a national 
search to replace former 
Executive Director Ed 
Skrodzki who retired at 
the end of 2014. Skrodzki 
served in that position for 
nine and a half years. _ 

“That [search] process 
is expected to take a few 


months,” Kibler wrote. 


cemented 


a 


America, that they seem 
almost alien.” 

She wrote that Japan 
seemed to be the ideal 
place in which one could 
become acquainted with 
Asia, an idea echoed by 
Aaron Cary, a sophomore 
majoring in International 
Studies who also went on 
the trip. 

“Since starting Japa- 
nese freshman year it had 
been a dream of mine to 
go with my friends from 
class. It’s incredible that 
we were lucky enough 
to have that come true,” 
Cary wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Most of the students 
were pleased with the 
culture shock they experi- 
enced in Japan. 

“The vending machines 
are awesome, so stocked 
with both cold and hot 
drinks (sometimes also 
cigarettes and food), plus 
there are at least two ma- 
chines on every block,” 
Stillman wrote. 

Andrew Johnson, a 
sophomore majoring in 
history, also enjoyed the 
experience. 

“The trip was definite- 
ly a life changing experi- 
ence and one of the best 
two weeks of my life,” he 
wrote in an email'to The 
News-Letter. 

Although the students 
toured Nagoya, Tokyo 
and Kyoto, they only 
worked with university 
students in Nagoya. * 

“We got to know them 
outside of the classroom 
{at Nanzan University] 
and bonded during kara- 
oke nights. We also col- 


laborated with the stu-- 


dents on presentations 
which compared the 
cultural and educational 
systems of the United 
States and Japan,” John- 
son wrote. — 

- Other students also 
friendships 


" 


with their 
counterparts. 

“Our time studying at 
Nanzan University was 
great — we made friends 
with a group of students 
there that we became very 
close with (and they are 
actually coming to visit 
us at Hopkins in March),” 
Stillman wrote. 

Cary agreed. “It was a 
familiar feeling to see so 
many genuinely passion- 
ate students who were 
dedicated to changing the 


Japanese 


world around them. They | 


were especially attentive, 
polite, and helpful. We 
loved hanging out with 
them,” he wrote. 

The students noted the 
difference between Japa- | 
nese communal-based 
society and the individu- | 
alistic attitudes of the 
United States. 

“Everyone is taught a 
common proverb, ‘The 
nail that sticks out shall 
be hammered down.’ 
Japanese culture is cen- | 
tered around working 
towards the greater good 
and putting the whole 
before the individual,” 
wrote Stillman. 

Molly Pitegoff, a junior 
majoring in Public Health 
Studies, was also driven 
by curiosity to explore the 
country. 

“I wanted to 
more about their incred- 
ible healthcare system 
and the history behind it, 
as well as visiting such a 
cool country,” she said. 

Students 
enjoyed the food on the 
trip. 

“The sushi places were 
really cool! There was one 


ble on conveyor belts and 
another where the sushi 
was delivered to you in 
boats,” Johnson wrote. 
Most students, includ- 
ing Cary, also expressed 
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a desire to return and 
stay in Japan longer on 
another visit. 

“All I could ask for 
now is more time there,” 
he wrote. 


Freshman Jeremy Huber 
remembered as a leader 


HUBER, rrom Al 
outstanding representa- 
tive of Johns Hopkins 
University and words 
cannot adequately ex- 
press the loss we are 
feeling right now. Our 
thoughts and prayers are 
with his family as we all 
try to work through this 
difficult time.” 

Huber’s high school la- 
crosse coach, Gary Cam- 
po, explained that he was 
more than just a leader on 
the lacrosse field. 

“Jeremy was just a good 
kid,” Campo said to The 
Baltimore Sun. “He was a 
leader in everything. He 


| was a great student, in the 


leadership club, he was 
just that type of person. 
He had a magnetic person- 
ality. | saw it when he was 


| younger, and I had the 


learn 


particularly | 


place where they delivered | 


all the plates past your ta- 


a a Qseconrry anes A ~% 


privilege of coaching him 
for four years. You have no 
idea what it’s like here to- 
day. Kids on other teams, 
coaches, parents are call- 
ing us. He did have that 
effect on people. He was a 
really, really good kid.” 

Campo told The Sun 
that Huber “was literally 
living out his dream” by 
attending and playing la- 
crosse at Hopkins. 


News of his death has 
left a resounding impact on 
a student body returning 
from the Intersession break. 

“The start of the spring 
semester is meant to be a 
day of excitement. It is a 
time when we reunite af- 
ter weeks apart to resume 
our journey of learning 
and discovery together. 
This time, however, the 
beginning of the semester 
is also a time of sadness as 
we learn that one of our 
own will not be continu- 
ing the journey with us,” 
Shollenberger and Marti- 
nez wrote. 

However, Shollenberger 
and Martinez noted, “those 
who knew and cared for 
Jeremy will always carry 
his memory in their hearts.” 

Huber is survived by 
his parents, Robert and 
Nancy, as well as his 
younger brother Justin. 

A memorial service 
will be held tonight at 
7 p.m. in the form of a 
candlelight vigil. Fam- 
ily, friends and team- 
mates will offer words 
of remembrance at the 
Cordish Lacrosse Center 
followed by a reception 
at the Ralph S. O’Connor 
Recreation Center. 


Test of the Johns Hopkins Emergency Alert 
systems scheduled for Tuesday, Feb. 3 


Homewood Campus Safety 
and Security will conduct a 
full-scale activation test of the 
campus siren/public address 
- System and the Johns Hopkins 
Rave Alert text messaging — 
ee at 1 p.m. on Tuesday, 


‘eb. 3, 2015. 


both systems. 


The siren/PA system, which 
is activated by radio signal 
Homewood 
Communications Center, 
composed of speakers on 
Garland Hall, Whitehead Hall 
and the O'Connor Recreation 


from the 


Center. 


The sirens will simultaneously 
sound the alert tone and then 
sequentially broadcast the 
voice message, announcing, 
“This is a test of the Homewood 
campus emergency warning ie 


system.” 


Those who have subscribed to 
the text message alert system 
will | brief message 


receive t 


The test will be a full-scale 
simultaneous activation of 


is 


of the Homewood campus 
emergency warning system 
_ Had there been an actua 
emergency, you would have — 
been given specificinstructions 
on whattodo* === -= 


Except for these periodic tests, 
the system will be 
in the event of an incident 
or situation that presents — 
a significant threat to the 
_ lives or safety of the campus — 
community. Bch 


Shortly after the public address 
broadcast, an all-clear alert — 
tone will sound, followed | 
by the message saying, in 
part, “This has been a test _ 
: 


Because the public address © 
systemincorporatesasilentself- 
test feature that will exercise 
each module on a weekly basis, 
Campus Safety and Security 
schedule “live” tests only three 
times a year. The main purpose - 
of the exercise is to familiarize 
the Homewood community © 
with the sound of the system 


‘i, 


Se 


used only. 


- lfyouhavenotyetsubscribedto 
receive the Rave text a 


| 


>) 2 


aay doe esee 


“i 
ley ate 
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MAXIE’S, rrom Al 
Maxie’s employees was 
caught instructing sev- 
eral customers to hide in 
the restrooms in order to 
avoid detection by the 
Police. Additionally, on 
Nov. 24 an underage po- 
lice cadet bought a bottle 
of Coors Light at Maxie’s 
without being asked to 
show her ID. 

The Liquor Board hear- 
ing pitted Baltimore City 
councilman Robert Cur- 
ran, who spoke in de- 
fense of Maxie’s, against 
councilwoman Mary Pat 
Clarke, who represented 
her constituents from the 
14th district, where Max- 
ie’s is located. 

“IT had various com- 
plaints from my constitu- 
ents, and local police offi- 
cers had made it a point to 
talk to me about the prob- 
lems at Maxie’s with the 
underage drinking and 
the overcrowding in what 
was really a dangerous 
situation, they thought,” 
Clarke said. 

Curran is a co-licensee 
for Maxie’s and occasion- 
ally volunteers at the bar. 

“Usually councilmen 
don’t put their names on 
a liquor license,” Jones 
said. “Because he’s listed 
as one of the licensees... 
that’s why he was actually 
involved in [the hearing].” 

Clarke agreed that it 
is rather unusual for a 
council member to serve 
as a co-licensee on a li- 
quor license. 

According to The Bal- 
timore Sun, Curran said 
that he is a family friend 
of Joyce Yun Chong, the 
owner of Maxie’s, and 
that he signed the license 
because the Chongs, who 
are from Pikesville, Md. 
needed the signature of 
a Baltimore City resident 


SAS ane a 


nied that Maxie’s was 
not to blame for the pres- 
ence of intoxicated minors 
on its premises. 

“These fraternities 
have parties and when 
they let out people are 
over-inebriated,” Curran 
told The Baltimore Brew. 
“And then they come into 
Maxie’s and Maxie’s gets 
a black eye when it’s not 
their fault.” 

_ Curran could not be 
reached for comment. 

The suspension of 
Maxie’s evoked negative 
reactions from customers. 

Shawn Scott, a Bal- 
timore resident, ate at 
Maxie’s on Jan. 21. She 
explained that she and 
her husband came into 
the restaurant through 
the side entrance on 33rd 


Street, so they did not 
see the sign on the front 
door, which states that 
Maxie’s’ liquor 
was suspended. 

“We wouldn't have 
come in [had we seen the 
sign],” Scott said. 

She predicted that the 
suspension of Maxie’s li- 
cense will cause a drop in 
the store’s revenue. 

Sophomore Justin 
Decker expressed his 
disapproval of Maxie’s 
practices. 

“I think that the pun- 
ishments are appropriate 
for what they are doing,” 
Decker said. “One can’t 
serve alcohol to minors 
and get away with it. 
Six weeks isn’t that long 
though. It’s not really [so] 
long that they're going to 
lose much business.” 

Maxie’s, located at the 
corner of North Charles 
Street and 33rd Street, 
was found guilty of simi- 
lar violations in the past. 
On Feb. 9, 2012, Maxie’s 
was fined $500 for serv- 
ing alcohol to a minor. 
On Oct. 6 of the same 
year, Maxie’s faced a 
$3,000 fine and a hearing 
because its bar was over- 
crowded and multiple 


license 


liquor there. 
According to Jones, the 
suspension of a local res- 


taurant’s liquor license is | 


not unusual. Similarly, 
Clarke said that she rep- 
resents her constituents 
in hearings with liquor 
boards around six times 
each year. 


“It’s not an everyday | 
occurrence, but [it hap- | 
pens] maybe once every | 


couple of months, because 
the police department 
sends cadets in places, 
and they do undercover 
things,” Jones said. “Last 


_week, Favorite’s, a popu- 


lar spot up on York Road, 
was shut down because of 
a lot of underage drink- 
ing... so it happens quite 
frequently.” 

Favorite’s Pub, which 
is located near Loyola 
University of Maryland, 
had its license suspended 
for 104 days following a 
Jan. 22 hearing. On Oct. 
25, 2014, BPD officers and 
the Loyola Police found 


- approximately 100 mi- 


nors in the bar, and un- 
dercover police caught 
the bar serving minors on 
Dec. 12, 2014. 

Maxie’s will be able to 
reopen its bar on Feb. 19 
and will be monitored by 
officials from the Liquor 
Board, BPD and Campus 
Security. 

“They'll be able to 
serve alcohol again, but 
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they’ll be constantly mon- 
itored by the Liquor Board 


inspectors... [Maxie’s] will 
be strictly watched to 
make sure that what oc- 
curred doesn’t again,” 
Jones said. 

Jones said that de- 
spite Maxie’s current 


suspension, it will not be 
monitored more strictly 
than other bars in the 
area. However, he added 
that Maxie’s will face a 
harsher punishment if it 
is caught facilitating un- 
derage drinking in the 
future. 

At the hearing, Clarke 
wanted Maxie’s to nego- 
tiate a memorandum of 
understanding with the 
Charles Village Civic As- 
sociation regarding its 
hours, the maintenance 
of the building and its 
adherence to _ safety 
measures. According to 
Clarke, the Charles Vil- 
lage Civic ‘Association’s 
president is now work- 
ing on developing this 
memorandum with an 
individual who is likely 


MAJOR, From Al 
medicine,” Wiener said. 

However, Wiener em- 
phasized that students 
will be able to fulfill their 
pre-med requirements by 
taking sciences courses in 
other departments. Wie- 
ner said he believes the 
major will be beneficial to 
pre-med students. 

“This is not meant to 
be a pre-med major, al- 
though it’s clearly going 
to be designed as a ma- 
jor that I would love to 
see pre-meds do because 
I think this is exactly 
the kind of preparation 
physicians should have,” 
Wiener said. “The major 
is going to focus a lot on 
in-depth analysis, critical 
thinking, critical analysis, 
different ways of looking 
at problems [and] differ- 
ent lenses into humanity.” 

Students who pursue 
the major will graduate 
with a Bachelor of Arts. 
Major requirements  in- 
clude three credits concen- 
trating on classic scientific 
and medical texts in cours- 
es such as the History of 
Medicine and Great Books 
at Hopkins; 12 credits in a 
single humanities subject 
such as language, litera- 
ture, philosophy, history or 
anthropology; and 18 cred- 
its of natural science cours- 
es. Additionally, the major 
will include “Humanities 
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_ Eggington 


to purchase the license 
from the Chongs this 
spring. She believes that 


this individual would 
like to conclude the 
memorandum before 


Maxie’s current suspen- 
sion period ends. 

Clarke explained that 
the liquor license jointly 
held by the Chongs and 
Curran will have to be 
renewed this spring. The 
license will not be re- 
newed if local residents 
object. 

“IT believe that the li- 
censee at Maxie’s would 
like to get a transfer 
[of ownership] accom- 
plished before the time 
for renewal in May, be- 
cause we would protest 
the renewal if we don’t 
have a memorandum of 
understanding and an 
agreement for safer prac- 
tices there,” Clarke said. 
“In the spring of the 
year, I’m very confident 
that the license will be 
transferred if the board 
approves the transfer. 
I think if [Maxie’s gets] 


and Sciences” electives 
such as Social Networks 
and Beyond, Healing: Poli- 
tics and Poetics, Science 
and Heresy and in Galil- 
eo’s Italy, and Intermediate 
Fiction: Nature Writing. 

Beverly Wendland, 
the interim dean of the 
Krieger School, believes 
the interdisciplinary 
nature of the major is a 
valuable feature. 

“Given our academic 
strengths, Johns Hopkins 
is ideally suited to create 
a course of undergraduate 
concentration that focuses 
on the intersection of med- 
icine, science and the hu- 
manities,” Wendland said. 
“In the rapidly changing 
landscape of higher educa- 
tion in the 21st century, in- 
terdisciplinary approaches 
are needed to promote in- 
tellectual irtnovations and 
will forge productive con- 
nections between scientific 
and humanistic cultures.” 

The major has been in 
development for several 
years. Bill Eggington, the 
KSAS vice dean for grad- 
uate studies, said that the 
major was designed to 
help humanities faculty 
members with interests 
in science connect with 
more students in scien- 
tific majors. | 

“These are things that 
our humanities faculty 
[members] have been writ- 
ing about, studying [and] 
publishing [in] their re- 
search,” Eggington said. 
“It's a natural fit for our 
science, engineering and 
pre-med students to be 
studying withthem.” + 
also 
worked with former 
KSAS Dean Katherine 
Newman to develop the 
major, which they feel 
will provide much-want- 
ed opportunities for sci- 
ence students to engage 
with the humanities. 

“{The major serves] to 


_break down the silo men- 


tality of knowledge — that 
knowledge is either soft 
and humanistic or hard 
and factual and scientif- 
ic,” Eggington said. “[The 
major is designed] to take 
advantage of the fact that 
so many of our humanists 
at Hopkins have an inher- 
ent research interest in the 
sciences — studying the 
way science is performed, 
what constitutes scientific 
knowledge [and] how we 


_ practice medicine.” 


Eggington and Newman 
approached Wiener to lead 
the new major because of 


MANYU SHARMA/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Maxie’s Pizza Bar & Grill will get its liquor license back on Feb. 19. 


a new owner, I think 
if they get a solid un- 
derstanding of policies 
with the neighborhood, 
it will be a good opera- 
tion. There’s no reason it 
shouldn't be. The pizza’s 


his interest in incorporating 
liberal arts courses in medi- 
cal school curriculums. 
“Charlie [Wiener] has 
long been a huge advocate 


for liberal 
arts training 
for people 


who are go- 
ing to physi- 


“T think this is 
exactly the kind 


good, so we should have 
the rest of the operation 
live up to that, and | 
think it will... I think it’s 
all working out.” 

The Chongs refused to 
comment. 


New mayor combines science and the humanities 


minors had purchased | 


ing to medical school have 
clearly thought about hav- 
ing broader preparation, 
more liberal preparation, 
more humanistic prepa- 
ration. The 
new MCAT 
is a reflec- 
tion of that,” 
Wiener said. 


cians [and] ftp ie ic Wiener 
medical re- OF preparation stresses that 
searchers,” physicians the SN) 
Eggington i ae major will 
said. “Since Should have. not neces- 
I'm going to iti sarily help 
be gone next CHARLES students do 
year, Char- WIENER, _ better on the, 
lie said he MCAT but 
would really PROFESSOR OF will expose 
relish the MEDICINE Students 
opportunity to material 
to lead the that may be 
major in its added __ to 
first year, and we thoughtit the exam and to medical 


was a terrific opportunity 
for us as well.” . 

Newman approached 
Wiener while he was sta- 
tioned in Malaysia help- 
ing to found the Perdana 
University School of Med- 
icine in partnership with 
Hopkins. 

“She found out that I 
was interested in liberal 
arts preparation for physi- 
cians and that I [had been 
involved in developing] 
the new medical school 
curriculum at the [Hop- 
kins] School of Medicine 
called Genes to Society.” 

The School of Medi- 
cine’s curriculum was 
launched in 2009 and is 
similar in mission to the 
new KSAS major. 

This past summer, 
Wiener returned to Balti- 
more after his project in 
Malaysia unexpectedly 
fell through. He met with 
Egginton to discuss the 
major and was appointed 
the interim director. He is 
currently focusing on his 
administrative duties but 
would welcome the op- 
portunity to teach a course 
within the new major. 

“Right now,!'m still try- 
ing to get a feel for what it 
means to be a major direc- 


tor,” Wiener said. “I’m not 


‘a humanities professor, 
and it’s mostly a humani- 
ties major. Most of my re- 
sponsibility will be admin- 
istrative, [but] I'd love to 
do some teaching. And if I 
have the extra [time] to help 
out, I'll gladly do that.” — 
Wiener believes that 
the major will help re- 
verse the trend of separat- 


ing the humanities from. 


the study of medicine. 
“The forces that think 
about who should be go- 


school curricula. 

“This major is like re- 
turning to focusing on peo- 
ple: thinking about how 
humans exist, how they 
behave [and the] human- 
istic experience. That’s the 
precept of the major. To me, 
it’s a great way to prepare 
to be a physician down the 
road,” Wiener said. 

Wiener also believes 
the major is useful to stu- 
dents who do not plan to 
pursue medicine. 

“Tt’s meant to be a ma- 
jor for people who are 
looking at the interface 
between science and hu- 
manity and how people 
process science through 
art, music, history [and 
the like],” Wiener said. 

According to Wiener, 
the major has been at- 
tracting the attention of 
both current and prospec- 
tive students. 

“There has been a very, 
very rapid level of inter- 
est, including among the 
Early Decision students,” 
Wiener said. “Amongst 
current freshmen, there’s 
a great deal of interest also 
already. It will be possible 
for rising sophomores to 
backtrack into this major.” — 

Freshman Liz Win- 
kelhoff is currently plan- 
ning to pursue a double 
major in the sciences and 
humanities, and this new 
major piqued her interest. 

“When it comes to this 
major, I feel like it makes 
sense particularly for a 
school like Hopkins with 
such a: strong science 
community and such hu- 
manities community,” 
Winkelhoff said. “For stu- 
dents that are interested 
in both, it just makes a lot 

whole lot of sense.” 
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Administrators speak at panel, Q&A on campus sexual assault 


PANEL, From Al 


they can go to get help 
Boyle said 

Martinez talked about 
how the administration’s 


efforts to reduce alcohol 
abuse may also positive- 
ly contribute to 


against 


ettorts 
campus sexual 


assault. 


pens,” Sheppard said 
We let them know their 
the Uni- 
Baltimore 


[Complain- 


rights within 


versity and 
City 


ants] can bring a support 


police 


person or legal counsel.” 
During these hearings 
both the accuser and the 


accused share their sides 


“Our stance is not to of the story, and then the 
eliminate drinking on board decides ona course 
campus. Our stance is to ofaction after enough evi- 
think about how we re- ‘dence has been reported. 
duce dangerous situations The punishment for stu- 
on campus Martinez dents found guilty of 
said. “We would like [stu- sexual misconduct can be 
dent] feedback on this.” anything from a warning 

Marti- to expul- 
nez also : sion from 
spoke about ; the Univer- 
the Greek “We are trying sity. Both 
Life Sum- ; ‘ sides have 
mit that she tO be more the right to 
held with transparent. We ppeal_ the 
fraternity decision. 
and soror- know you want After 
04 leaders that.” the review, 
ast semes- students 
ter which — DOROTHY directed 
helped — her questions 
gain an un- SHEPPARD, toward 
derstanding "ASSOCIATE. DEAN ("=~ Panel: 
of the issues ists. The 
that Greek OF STUDENT LIFE discussion 
Life orga- got heated, 


nizations at 
Hopkins face. 

Sheppard reminded 
the audience of the places 
on campus — the Health 
Center, the Counseling 
Center and the Chap- 
lain’s Office in the Inter- 
faith Center where 
students can receive con- 
fidential counseling. She 
also reviewed the process 
that ensues after a sexual 
assault is reported to the 
University. 

“We ask the student 
to let us know what hap- 


especially 

when one 
student questioned the 
validity of Title IX. Stu- 
dents also asked how 
much evidence was re- 
quired in order to con- 
vict an accused student 
and what the minimum 
punishment is for a con- 
victed perpetrator. 

The panelists were 
adamant in stating that 
every case is unique and 
that treating each case in 
the same way would be- 
tray each victim. 


“It doesn’t 


when a student wants 
We 
Sheppard 


“Our responsibility 


to start our process. 
will look at it,” 
said. 
and 
we will support our stu- 
dents. 
have 


is to our students, 
In all of our cases 
we never held an 
student _re- 
sponsible for drinking.” 

Martinez and 
both said that 
are happening and that, 
while they 
changes can instill more 
hope in the system, it 
won’t come immediately. 

“We are trying to be 
more transparent,” 
said. “We know 
want that.” 

Campbell said that she 
believes the community 
could do more to help 
students who have been 
sexually assaulted. 

“There really needs to 
be a culture of support 
for survivors,” Campbell 
said. “I think that cultur- 
ally we really need to ana- 
lyze how survivors feel.” 

One student also sug- 
gested that all students 
rushing fraternities or 
sororities should be re- 
quired to undergo BIT. 

When. discussing the 
sexual assault hearings, 
Sheppard said that a usual 
hearing on sexual assault 
has one or two members, 
which is a change in poli- 
cy that resulted from stu- 
dent input. 

A student amnesty 
policy was also brought 
up. In this policy a stu- 
dent who reports a viola- 
tion would not be held re- 
sponsible for other illegal 
misconduct that occured 


assaulted 


Boyle 
changes 


hope these 


Boyle 
you 


matter 


at the time, including un- 
derage drinking. 

Jacquelyn Campbell, 
a professor at the School 
of Nursing, presented 
a sexual assault survey 
commissioned by the 
White House that she is 
working on. She hopes 
to achieve a 70 percent 
on-campus participa- 
tion rate. The survey will 
take around 15 minutes 
and will be launched 
on March 31 along with 
a letter from President 
Ronald J. Daniels. 

Audience members 
also received flyers about 
bmoresafe, an app de- 
veloped by the Mercy 
Medical Center, the 
closest hospital to the 
Homewood campus, that 
conducts sexual assault 
exams. 

“Get medical help, po- 
lice help, or call a crisis 
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Off-Campus Living for the 2015-2016 academic year. 
The Off-Campus Housing Office will be presenting 


Maliolanalecclamacteclaeliay-a aleleciiay-mlamaal-mclelacelerarel ial 
communities. We will explain the steps involved in 


obtaining a privately owned apartment wi 
datomeclenanlelaria’s 


Off-Campus info-Booth 
January 29th | S:G0pm - 700pm 
Charles Commons - Outside of Nolan's 


Step by our tablet 


Off-Campus Info. Session 
February 5th | 5:30pm - 7:00pm 
ener Sammons MPR 
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Associate Dean of Student Life Dorothy Sheppard discussed alcohol abuse and sexual assault at the panel. 


hotline all with the touch 
of a button. Choose what 
services are most impor- 
tant to you and get the 
help you need,” the app’s 
website readies 

Overall, many students 
who attended said the 
panel was informative. 

“It was a very inter- 
esting introduction to 
the sexual assault issue,” 
junior Nikita Singh said. 
“It was a cool take on the 
aspect of transparency 
from the administration.” 

Freshman Lindsey 
Cohen said she was glad 
to see a diverse group of 
students in the audience. 

“T was surprised that 


girls and guys were 
here,” Cohen said. “The 
panelists were very 


transparent about what 
they were saying. They 
wanted to have a conver- 
sation with us.” 


grab information about 


ng Office will be pre 


Some students said 
they thought the panel’s 
responses to student chal- 
lenges fell short. 

“I was excited by the 
concept of the panel but 
a little disappointed by 
the generic answers giv- 
en,” freshman Jessa Wais 
said. “Additionally, | was 
hoping for a larger turn- 
out, considering sexual 
assault is a huge issue on 
our campus.” 

Freshman Class Sena- 
tor Kwame Alston also 
said he was disappointed 
with the turnout. 

“T am very sad about 
the small turnout,” Alston 
said. “As a part of SGA I 
know that a lot of students 
on campus are upset about 
this issue. They missed a 
perfect opportunity to ad- 
dress this situation. I hope 
that we can do this again 
with a better turnout.” 


Sp 


Hot Chocolate @ CharMar 
February 3rd | 11:30 - 1:00pm 
Chartes Market Patio 

Have a nice cup of Hot Chocolate on us 
and grab some information about 
Off-Campus Housing. 


Love Thy Neighbor 
February 11th | 6:00pm - 8:00pm 
Charles Commons MPR 


Caine decorate cookies with Jon Walter, JHU 
Community Uaison and Lt. Bruce Niter, JAU 
Security. Learn tips about being a good neighbor 
and your rights #5 a Baltimore City Resident. 


**Pofraeshments will be served** 


For more information please contact the Off-Campus 
Housing Office at 410-516-7961 


Hot Chocolate @ The Breezeway i ll al we 
February 16th | 10:00am - 12:00pm 

The Breezeway 

Have.a nice cup of Hot Chocolate on us, gab some 
information and ask aryy questions you may have 
about Off-Campus Housing. 


Fair 
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Neighborhood Open House Tar een os % 
4339 North Charles Street | Baltimore, MD 21218 — ; mee pate aan ie Wed : é: 3 


Tel! 410-516-7961 | Fax: 410-516-3950 visit and tour their buildings. Special give-a-ways and discounts! 
Email: offcampus@hd.jhu.edu ares Ried ikea iiphieues seissrs oo “ome 3 RGSS 
Website: www.jhu.edu/hds/offcampus , : (ae eae ; a ee 
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Taking summer classes... doing an internship or research? 


When: 
Sunday May 24th thru 
Saturday, August Ist 


a -_ _ Wheres 
Woman Hall 

Charles Commons 
(@arara ecm silences 


How to apply: 
Visit wiwiwjthu.edu/hds and 
look for SUMMER HOUSING 


(under Housing News) 
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How to deal with the 
end of covered grades 


h, spring! 

When _ the 

snow melts, 

the trees 

grow back 
their green, and freshmen 
learn to be accountable for 
their academic successes 
and failures: no more cov- 
ered grades. 

As spring semester 
gets underway, the pres- 
sure builds because we 
are no longer the privi- 
leged new students. We 
are no longer the Uni- 
versity’s brightest and 
most competitive class 
yet — that title falls into 
the hands of the fetuses in 
the class of. 2019. So then, 
who are we now, the class 
of 2018? 

We're just like all the 
other kids now, but with 
none of the perks of being 
an upperclassman. We're 
still branded with the 
eternally conde- 
scending term of 
our grade, and 
now we have to 
worry about our 
GPAs, too? 

That’s not to 
say that plenty 
of freshmen 
didn’t work hard this fall. 
Plenty of freshmen found 
their homes amidst the 
stacks on D Level, or gaz- 
ing out the stained glass 
windows in the Hut, or 
hunched over their desks 
in their dorm rooms. Plen- 
ty of freshmen wondered 
if their grades could be 
uncovered because they 
might even inflate their 
GPAs. These are not the 


people who need to worry: 


about the spring. 
The people who should 
worry are those who 


slept through their 9 a.m. 
classes everyday, some 
days even their 10 a.m/s 

The people who Shot 
worry are those who cel- 
ebrated Thirsty Thursday 
like it was a religious holi- 
day, those who shouted 
“hashtag covered grades” 
into the night, those who 
played FIFA instead of 
reading up on chemistry or 
history or biology or what- 
ever it was you procrasti- 

nated on last semester. 

_ ‘Hopefully, you took 
advantage of covered 
grades while you had the 
chance. Maybe they truly 
saved you, or maybe they 

‘just gave you the confi- 
dence to take a class you 
never. would have _be- 
fore. Maybe they. were a 
nice blanket around your 
shoulders, a reminder that 


it was okay if you didn’t . 


quite meet your goals. Or 
maybe you're just a bril- 
liant, hard-working indi- 
vidual who knew exactly 
which classes to take, and 


now you're actually kind - 
_of pissed that the fall se- - 


#9000 Verizon > 


Gillian 
Lelchuk 
Fresh Eyes 


mester won't be included 
in your GPA. 

Well, the play- 
ing field is leveled. As 
we disembark the ship of 
covered grades and head 
onto dry land where our 
fellow Hopkins students 
wait, we see our futures, 
dependent on our per- 
formance during our 
remaining time at this 
school. 

Hard work and _ bet- 
ter study habits will be 
our tools for survival 
now that we’ve left the 
comfort and safety of the 
vessel. Maybe we'll even 
find a better metaphor. 


now 


Covered grades truly are | 


a luxury. For many of us, 
the first semester was 


definitely a transition pe- | 


riod. We worked hard in 
high school, sure — how 


else would we have got- | 


ten here? But high school 
is different. High 
school is tedious, 
it’s repetitive, 
and it doesn’t al- 
ways require the 
level of thinking 
that is a staple 
at Hopkins. At 
Hopkins, no 
one is going to hold your 
hand. 

So now, we're just like 


everyone else. Our grades | 
matter. We have to study, | 
do our homework and | 


go to class. While we all 
wish that covered grades 
could last just one more 
semester, maybe it’s better 
that they don’t. If covered 
grades spanned the entire 
freshman year, we would 


all grow far too comfort- 


able with our pass/fail 
transcripts. 

Maybe it’s a good thing 
that covered grades are 
fleeting. Without them, 
we're thrust into the real 
world — well, as close to 
the real world as you can 
get here in the Hopkins 
bubble. 
grades afforded us the op- 
portunity to learn how to 
workin college, how to fail, 
how to excel, how to-man- 
age our schedules without 
the calendars our parents 
kept on their refrigerators. 
And now, not having cov- 
ered grades will teach us 
how to work for ourselves. 
We'll learn which subjects 
we're just really not good 
at and which ones we 
could succeed in if we put 
in the effort. 


Really, freshmen, we | 
-should all be grateful 


for the little bit of wiggle 
room covered grades af- 
forded us. While we're 
sad to see them go, we 
know it’s time. We know 
we can't let them cradle 
us forever. And we should 
feel pretty special, since 
we're the last ones to have 
them, right? 


Haha it's not so bad. {t's allt 
know, for now, so | can deal. 


‘Wtsinice once your finished 


10°2? I'm disappointed. 


are usually 14-16" 


Hope u don 


Message 


hungry 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, and lifestyle... 


A senior’s story: What comes next? 


onday, 
Jan. 26, 
2015, my 
last first 
day of 
school. Nothing  spec- 
tacular, no trumpets or 


confetti to commemorate 
the beginning of the ‘end 
of my academic life. No 
“this is it” outfit, no but- 
terflies in my stomach. 
Just a fluttering of snow 
and a cup of coffee grow- 
ing cold. 

I went to one class, 
the library, then Barnes 
& Noble to purchase my 
very last textbook. Here 
I was, a senior with one 
semester left, buying a 
contemptibly overpriced 
book from the store that 
everyone learns their 
freshman year not to buy 


Masters program of our 
choice. We may not even 
know where we're going 
to be living after we grad- 
uate. But we do have op- 
tions. If anything, that’s 
what we've earned for 
ourselves: options which 
should never be ignored, 
disregarded, thought ex- 
clusive or trivialized. 
Whatever I decide on 
what to do after I gradu- 
ate, I won’t know if it 
will be the right option. 
I won't know if it will be 
the wrong option. I have 
absolutely no idea if the 
option I choose will even 
be something I need a 
degree for. But whatever 
it is, I have the luxury of 
being able to probably 
find a job wherever I go, 
the possibility of build- 


textbooks ing a Ca- 
from. Af- e reer and 
ter four ( | having 
years, had aml re someone 
I really T b bd look at my 
learned t g resume 
nothing at am un In and say, 
all? h Th “Wow! 

I have And i en ere John Hop- 
no on kins is 
no jobs W O a great 
lined up, as ne universi- 
no sched- ty,” with 


uled trips to backpack 
through Asia or drive 
across the country. After 
seventeen years of writ- 
ing my name on top of 
ruled pages, sitting in 
overheated libraries, and 
manipulating margin 
widths to make papers 
longer, I will have myself 
a diploma, a seemingly 
expansive and _ blank 
future, and a pile of un- 
profitable old edition 
textbooks. 

After over 3,000 days 
spent in classrooms, 
over 73,000 hours sitting 
in a chair trying to digest 
and hopefully absorb 
information in immea- 
surable quantities, what 
will I have? 

Options. 

All of that work — all 
of the migraines, anxiety, 
lost sleep and cups of cof- 
fee — has given me, and 
us, options. I could write, 


I could go into advertis- 


ing or sales, I could move 
to another country and 
teach English. I could 


even stay in Baltimore — 


and get a Masters or 


work for the same insti- - 


tution that will be giving 
me a degree. Whatever 
it is, | have options. And 
although 
ment rates are high, and 
sometimes life after the 
routineness of school 
might seem bleak, those 
of us graduating will 
have options. 

We may not be getting 
interviews from the com- 
panies on the top of our 
lists, and we may not be 
getting interviews at all. 
We may not do as well 
as we would like to on 
the MCAT or get into the 


unemploy-. 


which I will reply, “Yes. 
Johns Hopkins is a great 
university.” 

But although it may 
be a luxury, it’s a state 
of comfort that I believe 
that I, and we, have 
earned through discom- 
fort, through drawbacks, 
accomplishments and 
embarrassments, _ trials 
and feats. There are un- 
doubtedly circumstanc- 
es that create opportuni- 
ties (circumstances like 
being surrounded by 
people who value edu- 
cation, having a support 
system, the opportunity 
to go to school and the 
opportunity to afford 
to go to school as being 
some of the most para- 
mount), but when I walk 
to receive my diploma, 


N 


the johns hopkins 


ews- 


COURTESY OF F MATTHEW WHATLEY VIA FLICKR 
How are you supposed to feel after seventeen years behind a desk? 


sweating. beneath my 
polyester robe and the 
unrelenting Baltimore 
sun, I will know that I 
have made something of 
those circumstances and 
those opportunities, that 
I have made 


it at (Freshman fifteen? 
More like fifteen for life). 
I could work on fortify- 
ing the relationships I’ve 
made that I want to keep 
after I graduate. I could 
go streaking across Pres- 
ident Dan- 
iels’s lawn 


the most out 
of them, and 
that I am for- 
ever grateful 
for being so 
exceptional- 
ly lucky and 
I will never 
take it for 
granted; but 
at the same 
time, I will 
never forget the amount 
of work I put in to be able 
to put on that robe. 

But May. is far away. 
And winter is coming. 

So with those options 
there, sitting and wait- 
ing for me to make them, 
what do I do now with 
the one semester I have 
left? How do I act in the 
denouement of my own 
academic play? I could 
try to leave college at the 
same weight I entered 


options. 


If anything, 
that’s what 
we've earned 
for ourselves: 


or sneak into 
the clock 
tower of Gil- 
man Hall. 

How do 
I make the 
most of my 
last months 
in the only 
place where 
people cheer 
for you when you drink 
straight out of a bag of 
boxed wine? 

I really don’t know. 
But I guess that’s why 
I’m writing this column: 
to review, consider, scru- 
tinize, reflect and cel- 
ebrate college from the 
perspective of someone 
who woke up on her last 
first day of school, her 
last semester, and said to 
herself, “And then there 
was one.” 


Letter 


“Are yOu interested i in any 
of these things? 


Writing about news, 
sports,. science, 
technology, arts, 
entertainment, _ 
campus life, or local 


events 


Writing your own 
unique columns or 


opinion pieces 
Photography 
Graphic 


illustration or 


cartoons 
Copy 
editing 


Layout 

Marketing and public 
relations 

Social media outreach 
Advertising 


sales and client 


management 
Business, finances, or 


accounting 


* Web development — 


— or information 
‘mi technology 


* Being a part of 
a 119-year- 
old club 


Contact managing@jhunewsletter. com 
+10 learn how yore can gel lal | 
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n this column I will 

attempt to answer 

ethical questions 

that you, the readers, 

email me. You can 
direct your questions to 
ethics@jhunewsletter.com. | 
am in no way an expert on 
ethics, but I enjoy thinking 
and talking about it, and 
I'll do my best to answer 
your questions in a rea- 
sonable and_ straightfor- 
ward manner. 


I have a fridge that I share 
with a couple roommates. I 
generally keep a couple six 
packs of beer in there. Every 
once in a while 
I'll find a few 
bottles — miss- 
ing, with a 
few dollar bills 
stuffed into the 
slots where the 
bottles were. 
The money in 
the slots more 
than covers the 
cost of the beer, 
but I find it annoying none- 
theless. However, I haven't 
brought it up with my room- 
mates because I’m not sure 
that I’m right to find it an- 
noying. Can I tell them that 
it’s wrong, or is it okay for 
them to do it since it’s cover- 
ing the cost plus a little? 

The fact that you are 
complaining about it 
makes their actions un- 
ethical. I suspect if they 
were replacing each bot- 
tle with a $100 bill then 
this question would not 
be here, and you would 
be happily filling the 
fridge with drinks for 
them. However, since you 
are feeling annoyed, they 
are clearly not putting in 
enough money. 


Zachar 
Paine Sabin 
The Paine-ful 

igre 


Purchasing things with- 
out the knowledge of the 
seller is not always unethi- 
cal. Imagine, for example, 
that you accidentally took 
off someone’s car mirror 
while driving past. If you 
left $1000 dollars in an en- 
velope with a note explain- 
ing what had happened, 
then you would have done 
nothing ethically wrong. 
However, the amount of 
money you leave must be 
enough to cover the item’s 
cost with certainty. Your 
roommates are purchas- 
ing your beer without your 
knowledge and not leav- 
ing enough 
to cover your 
services of 
getting the 
beer, thus 
your com- 
plaint. You 
should _ talk 
to them and 
work out 
system 

wherein they 
stop taking your beer, or 
you start demanding high- 


er delivery fees. 
As we all know, there 
have been two student 


deaths on and around cam- 
pus this year. After both 
of these the University has 
sent fairly cryptic emails es- 
sentially just reassuring the 
community that these are not 
indicative of a threat to the 
student body (e.g. no conta- 
gious diseases) and the gen- 
eral location. As members 
of the community, don’t we 
deserve to know more about 
these tragedies? If a student 
committed suicide, couldn't 
that be used as a segue into a 
general discussion of mental 
health in Hopkins as a whole, 


HIP ATOP 


BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


The ethics behind petty theft and loss RUSHing through 
your closet 


COURTESY OF BANKBRYAN VIA FLICKR 
Your roommate keeps stealing your Natty Boh — what do you do? 


instead of simply covered 
with vague language? And 
isn't Hopkins fueling the 
rumor mill by leaving out so 
much information? 

As members of the Hop- 
kins community, it hits ev- 
eryone hard when we lose a 
member of that communi- 
ty. And everyone naturally 
wants more information 
about that loss, thinking 
that it would help us better 
understand and deal with 
the tragedy. Yet, we are not 
owed any explanation. The 
number one priority after 
a death is those closest to 
the person. Family and 
close friends are the ones 
who can make the decision 
about how much informa- 
tion to release and when to 
release it. 

Prioritizing the family 
holds across all organiza- 
tions concerning people's 
deaths. When a soldier 
falls in battle, the military 
will not release their name 
until the family is noti- 
fied. Obituaries (at least of 
non-celebrities) are pub- 
lished by the families, and 
contain however much 
information the family de- 


sires to release. So while it 
might be nice to have more 
information about the 
death, it is the University’s 
obligation to only release 
as much information as 
the family wishes. 

As far as an obligation 
to quell rumors, that re- 
sponsibility falls on the 
shoulders of the students 
here at Hopkins. Just be- 
cause there is no cause of 
death released does not 
mean it is open season for 
speculation. If you hear 


o begin, wel- 
come back to 
Hopkins and 
welcome back 
to the sorority 
and Greek life takeover. 
Much to the chagrin of 


| the unaffiliated portion 


of campus, all conversa- 


| tions will only focus on 


an unfounded rumor or | 
even one that you believe is | 
founded in truth, it is your | 


ethical obligation not to 


spread it. The family of the | 


deceased decided not to re- 
lease that information for 
a reason, and if someone 
who knows the cause for 
whatever reason decides to 
violate that desire for secre- 
cy, that is an unethical act, 
and the information should 


not be further spread. If the | 
information is wrong, then | 
you are spreading false in- | 


formation and potentially 
harming someone's legacy 


girl dates, rush rooms 


and possible future 
homes. From _ personal 
experience, 

I can whole- 

heartedly say 


that my room 
looks like my 


Katharine: 
Rubery 


and comfortable. You 
don’t want to be squirm- 
ing in heels or a too-tight 
skirt as you're meeting 
girls for the first time. 
Your ideal first day of 
class outfit is perfect for 
the first day of rush. 
Theme round is for- 
mally described as 
“business casual.” This 
does not mean you need 
to go out and buy a wom- 
an’s suit, but 
if that’s your 
style, embrace 
it. Theme is a 
cute but clas- 


sorority ex- sic outfit. If 
ploded in it. Fs 5 you would 
There’s glitter, Lipstick & d wear it to a 
streamers and tea or a re 

vering Cuta tt the 
He Age Camera aah your 
can only mean outfit is cor- 


one thing: Greek rush is 
upon us. To be precise, 
rush starts this Sunday, 
Febal: 

There are so many ad- 
vantages to being in a so- 
rority. I won't be a broken 
record here on this col- 
umn because everyone 
going through the rush 
process will hear this on 
repeat. However, it is so 
important to stress that 
going through recruit- 
ment was the best expe- 
rience of my life. I truly 
found my home and a 
group of girls that I know 
I can call my sisters. 

Last year, I was so 
nervous for rush, having 
known approximately 


| nothing about the pro- 


and reputation with un- | 


founded information. 


What is the price and value of beauty? 


reek = god- 
desses Hera 
and Athe- 
na offered 
the Trojan 
prince Paris power and 
glory, but he decided to 
give the golden apple 
with the inscription “for 
the most beautiful” to the 
goddess of love, Aphro- 
dite. Why? She offered 
him the love of the pret- 
tiest woman in Greece, 
Helen. This, in turn, led 
to war, and the city of 
Troy famously went up 
in flames. Seems like too 
much ado about some- 
thing so trivial: beauty. 
On the other hand, 
maybe it was worth it. 
While beauty standards 
alter and mutate, beauty 
itself has always been ex- 
tremely valuable. Women 
regularly let their “Troys” 
(also known as bodies) go 
up in flames for the chance 
to be the most beautiful 
women of the planet. 


6 pina 


So, shall we be pre- 
tentious aestheticians 
and claim that there is a 
certain “je ne sais quoi” 
about beauty? Or shall 
we look at it rationally 
and admit that the price 
of beauty is insanely high 
for its value? 

Can you hear society 
whispering in your ear — 
from billboards and ads 


ciety whisper. It'll tell you 
beauty has something to 
do with sexual attraction. 
It'll tell you looking your 
age is only cool when 
you're in college, or that 
beauty is somehow con- 
nected to people’s value. 
In the theater of your 
beauty, never let anyone 
but yourself be the audi- 
ence. After all, “You can be 


to runways, the ripest juici- 
gee a Ka tie B a eee s 
ollywoo e world, an 
movies there’s still go- 
about the look * ing to be some- 
of the belle of Wh d t Ka tl e body who hates 
the ball? Truth . peaches.” — 
is, we have D id Dita Von Teese 
gotten so used There is 


to it that we 

don’t even notice how our 
beauty. standards meta- 
morphose into society’s 
ideas about beauty. 

The next time you think 
someone is “ugly,” ask 
yourself why you, think 
that. Chances are it’s be- 
cause of the dreaded so- 


The Baltimorean Apartments 


2905 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
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nothing wrong 

. with borrowing some 
beauty standards from the 
common opinion, but it’s 
more interesting to go be- 
yond and search for your 
kind of “lost” beauty. Find 
beauty in sadness; find 
beauty in chipped nail pol- 
ish. Search for it in carnival 


make ups or the grunge 
of a tired look. The sway 
of your hips or casual an- 
drogyny. Most important- 
ly, appreciate the beauty 
of humans in the old-fash- 
ioned words they use, in 
their laughter and habits, 
asymmetry and awkward- 
ness, in the way they are so 
real and close with puffy 
hair and vampire teeth. 

Beauty is more a feel- 
ing than a thought. All of 
my friends are beautiful, 
aren't yours? Setting all 
of those different beau- 
ties aside, what is wrong 
with ugly? 

Ugly is necessary, ugly 
is good. It sets you free 
from __ self-objectification. 
Wander around town 
looking thoroughly ugly 


once in a while to re- 


mind yourself that you’re 
not always the one being 
watched. Watch the world 
unravel in front of you 


with all its ugly, messy, | 


wondrous beauty. Be the 
audience, not the actor. ° 

Appreciate the beauty 
of an emaciated model 


' without a wish to look 


like her/him or a wish 
to turn her/him average. 
There is a strange beauty 
in the extremes, too. 

You are the subject. 
You're alive. Think about a 
thousand adjectives more 
exciting than “beautiful.” 
Try interesting, | brave, 
witty, nerdy, dreamy, styl- 
ish, silly, different. Once 
you like your reflection in 
the lake, like ‘Narcissus, 
pull back and notice the 
beauty of being. 

Transform beauty in 
your. paintings, chase it 
with words. Play with it, 
create, and destroy it. Af- 
ter all, why be the actress 
if you can film the thing? 

Let Troy crush and burn 


_ for common beauty; it’s too 


dull for this century’s taste. 


| me's, 


| cess. That’s why I am here 


to help for current little 
mind-boggled by 
the concept of girl flirting. 
For the nitty gritty details 
there is a Greek informa- 


| tion session this week. 


I, however, am here to 


guide the fashion choices — 


and help exemplify your 
best “you.” 
Rush is 
one hun- 
dred percent 
about show- 


The sorority 


rect. Last year, I wore a 
flared leather skirt, Peter 
Pan blouse, tights and 
booties. My hot pink lip- 
stick and vintage styled 
eye makeup cinched the 
outfit together. I easily 
could walk and talk to 
everyone and felt com- 
fortable showing both 
the sororities and my 
mom my outfit. It should 
be classy and define you. 
Personally, I am incred- 
ibly girly and showed 
that through both my 
leather flared skirt and 
bow. Would I actually 
wear that to a business 
meeting? Probably not, 
but, hey, the concept is 
what really matters. 
Preference night is 
formal attire. No, I don’t 
mean wear your tight red 
bodycon dress that made 
you the belle of the frat 
formal. Sororities want 
to see tasteful dresses 
that highlight your natu- 
ral beauty. If your mom 
would throw side eye at 
your dress, back to the . 
closet it goes. It can wait 
for Fiji for- 
mal. Typi- 
cally, the so- 
rority girls 


ing your- you belong in wear black 
self. While al and the po- 
it does not Wlil want you tential new 


matter what 
you wear, I 


for the realest 


members 
try and wear 


always be- you, who is color. Prefer- 
lieve that 1 ence night is 
the best por- spectacular... about you. 
trayal of self The beauti- 
is through ful atmo- 


your wardrobe. Rush has 
four rounds (ice water, 
theme, preference night 
and bid night). Each 
rourtd is an opportu- 
nity to show the girls in 
the room who you are. 
Eclectic, preppy, girly 
or sporty, each soror- 
ity wants to see you for 
yourself. The key to a 
great rush experience is 
to dress how you want, 
not how you think a so- 
rority wants. The soror- 


ity you belong in will 


want you for the realest 
you, who is spectacular 
in every way. 

The ice water round 
is meant to be incred- 
ibly casual. Here, you 
will be going to every 
sorority and having con- 
versations about your 
interests. Ice water is tir- 
ing, and you will be on 
your feet for extensive 
amounts of time. For 
my first round, I wore a 
flared cotton skirt, off the 
shoulder French striped 
shirt, tights and riding 
boots. I did simple make- 
up with a bright lipstick 


and curled hair. For me, 


I wanted to stress a love 
of French fashion, some- 
thing that was an easy 
segue to both my major 
and my love of travel. If 


you are a girl who loves” 


jeans and sweaters, wear 
it. The key is cute, casual 


sphere and _ increasing 
excitement easily makes 
this night the most magi- 
cal of rush. Preference 
night can also be incred- 
ibly terrifying. The best 
approach is to put on 
some Taylor Swift, get 
ready with your friends 
and just enjoy the time 
together. No matter what 


sororities you're return- 


ing to that night, you'll 
always remember the 
time you had together. 

On Friday, Feb. 6, all 
your anticipation will be 
solved. It’s bid day, and } 
it’s your first day wear- , 
ing that g*ddamn white , 
dress you will wear ba- 
sically every weekend of | 
spring. Wear something | 
that represents you and } 
that you will be proud to. 
wear as your first outfit of 
your official sorority. Bid 
night is incredible, and it | 
never hurts to be incred- | 
ibly well-dressed too. 

I know rush is scary, 
and the concept of talk- 
ing to a stranger is ter- 
rifying. The reality is’ 
that every single girl is 
special in her own way. 


Focus on the fun parts of 


i 


_ rush, get closer with your. 


friends, meet new girls, 
keep an open mind and 
pick fun outfits. It’s over 
in one week, so embrace 
the time fashionably and _ 
optimistically. 


w 
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Editorials 


New approach needed to secure campus 


A recent uptick in armed robberies 
has caught the University’s attention, not 
just because of their heightened frequen- 
cy, but because they seem to be getting 
closer and closer to campus. Given that 
the University preaches student safety 
above just about all else, the Editorial 
Board believes extensive measures need 
to be taken in order to restore safety and 
comfort to student lives. 

The University’s plan in response to 
the recent robberies includes solutions 
like increasing police patrol around 
the affected areas, increasing lighting 
and stationing more security guards in 
hopes of deterring future crimes from 
being committed. The problem with this 
solution, however, is that it misses the 
point. 

Allied Barton security guards are 
stationed right outside of both the Sub- 
way and the 7-11 that were robbed right 
next door to our dorms and classrooms. 
And yet their presence alone did noth- 
ing to deter the thugs from perpetrating 
the crimes. Logically, this would seem 
to make sense: How can an unarmed 
guard hope to stop a robbery while it is 
taking place? Ignoring the fact that many 
of these Allied Barton security guards 
show little focus while on the job, they 
simply don’t have the skills or materials 
required to do something should a crime 
actually occur. 

The Editorial Board believes that the 
answer is not to place more scarecrows 
around the area; the birds have caught on. 

Instead, the University should hire 
many more off-duty police officers who 
have been properly trained in prevent- 
ing crime. These off-duty police officers, 
regularly stationed in such strategic 
locations as in front of Subway and 
in front of 7-11, would be an upgrade 
over the Allied Barton security guards 
not only because they, too, could act as 
deterrents to crime, but because they 
could actually do something in the case 
that a robbery occurs. 

The biggest problem with Campus 


Safety and Security's proposal for ad- 
dressing this crucial problem of creep- 
ing violent crime is that it fails to recog- 
nize all of the shortcomings of the Allied 
Barton officers that are plainly evident to 
all students. Throwing more Allied Bar- 
ton officers at the problem will do very 
little; replacing many of the Allie Barton 
stations and patrols with off-duty BPD 
officers would go a long way in address- 
ing the very real safety concerns of the 
status quo. 

We fully understand that our pro- 
posed solution would force the Universi- 
ty to spend more money on hiring better 
trained, more qualified guards. Howev- 
er, we strongly believe that an increase 
in security spending is absolutely essen- 
tial — nothing is more important than 
student safety and security. This is espe- 
cially true when considering prospective 
students. A major reason many students 
elect not to attend this particular univer- 
sity is because of the high crime rate in 
the area. If they can’t be promised a feel- 
ing of comfort when walking to class, 
why would they choose to come here in 
the first place? Hopkins is well-aware of 
this problem, so the Admissions Office 
and campus tour guides state and restate 
the incredible security at the Home- 
wood Campus. And while it’s true that 
there are three levels of security before 
you step into your Wolman dorm room, 
that means nothing if Hopkins can’t en- 
sure your safety as you walk down St. 
Paul Street — a mere block away from 
the front gates of our campus — to get 
home. If additional funding for whatev- 
er it takes to make students be safe and 
feel safe has to come from somewhere 
else in the University’s budget, we can’t 
imagine that tuition-paying parents of 
prospective and current students would 
ever object. 

The Editorial Board believes it must 
be priority for the University to increase 
its security spending — but more impor- 
tantly, to spend it in the right places. 

We are all scared; Hopkins needs to act. 


. 


New major is unnecessary, redundant 


Hopkins has launched a new major 
this semester called “Medicine, Science, 
and the Humanities.” In a press release, 
Beverly Wendland, the interim dean of 
the Krieger School of Arts and Sciences, 
described the major as a way to close 
the gap between science and the hu- 
manities. Using the phrase “interdisci- 
plinary,” she asserts that Hopkins is the 
perfect institution to link science and 
the humanities together and that today 
in higher education, students should be 
educated in both instead of having to 
choose one or the other. 

On the surface, this seems like a great 
idea. Students should be taking a wide 
variety of classes, not just science classes 
and not just humanities classes. Howev- 
er, aren’t students already afforded this 
opportunity? Incoming freshman have 
always been told that they don’t need to 
choose between science and the humani- 
ties, that they are free to take all kinds of 
different classes and even double major, 
as many ultimately do. But with the cre- 
ation of this major, the administration 
appears to be admitting the opposite. 

The Editorial Board believes the Uni- 
versity has essentially created a major 
in order to solve a problem that doesn’t 
exist. In doing so, it has continued to ca- 
ter to pre-med students while wasting 
resources on what is best described as 
a PR move. 

The new major claims to allow stu- 
dents to take a wider variety of both 
science and humanities classes, but in 
actuality, it has no core science require- 


ments. It preaches quantity over quality, 
and while it does allow students to take 
a broad array of classes, it never really 
forces them to get into any meaningful 
depth in those classes. The major en- 
courages a breadth of education while 
ignoring the value of depth of study. It 
really is common for students here to 
double (or triple) major, or to have a ma- 
jor and several minors, or to just to have 
one major but take a dozen or so courses 
outside their concentration. Students can 
easily attain that valuable humanities- 
science dual education through existing 
programs of dedicated, advanced study. 
Instead of putting resources into a new 
major that covers little new ground, 
Hopkins should promote our current 
variety of majors and the flexibility of- 
fered to students in their course selec- 
tion — something that Hopkins admis- 
sion officers are actually very adept at 
doing already. 

Furthermore, the opportunity cost as- 
sociated with creating a new major can- 
not be ignored; when time, money and 
faculty are invested into one new major, 
it means another possible new area of 
study is thrown to the side. If the Krieg- 
er School is looking to create new majors 
and minors for its students, perhaps it 
could focus more on pre-law students, or 
art students, or any type of student that 
isn’t intent on attending medical school. 
The University is full of students of vary- 
ing interests and talents — they deserve 
a commitment by its administrators that 
reflects that. 
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By NIKA SABASTEANSKI 


Apparently New York City, 
my hometown, is “over” in the 
way 12-year-old girls signified 
the end of Uggs and leggings. 
First off, I reject this premise en- 
tirely. New York City is a complex 
organism that exists in various 
permutations for its multitude of 
residents and visitors. The obser- 
vation, or rather pronouncement, 
is grounded in some reality. A 
significant part of New York 
is only available to masters of 
the universe. Every new plot of 
land that has a warehouse with 
any potential at all is consumed 
within minutes by developers 
and weeks later becomes a con- 
cert venue or luxury apartment. 
I have heard arguments that be- 
yond its outlandish real estate 
prices, the city is too polished 
and too safe — the proverbial 
grit is gone. I grant you that New 
York has changed dramatically, 
and we're not just mourning the 
dive bars and _hole-in-the-wall 
eateries. 

However, the claim that New 
York is “over” is simply untrue. 
Dynamism is a positive force 
that drew us all to the city in the 
first place. Besides the excite- 
ment of an ever-changing city, 
when people complain about 
the tiber chic facade of TriBeCa 
or DUMBO, they don't simulta- 
neously yearn for the slime and 
fear of pre-Giuliani New York. 
So for all of the pitfalls and ram- 
ifications of the city’s transfor- 
mation, we must recognize that 
there has never been just one 
New York. There are eight mil- 
lion. There are still collections 
of stomping grounds with plen- 
ty of room for our idiosyncra- 
sies —the kinds of places where 


someone knows our name and 
ur bagel order. 
I do realize that this article 


is called “Good morning Balti- 
more,” and there’s a very good 
reason for my New York-centric 
prologue. Many have decided 
that Baltimore, like a good 
number of post-Recession/post- 
apocalyptic cities, is the next 
mecca for those who either can’t 
afford New York or simply don’t 
want to take part. Baltimore is 
the next Brooklyn... apparently. 
It certainly has the ingredients 
for a hipster collective with its 
vanguard of handlebar mus- 
taches and ironic accessories. 
It’s got Clipper Mills, the old 
factories under the Jones Falls 
Expressway and the trolley 
museum. Hampden is full of 
charming antique stores and 
vintage clothing shops. Then 
of course you have the student 
scene and the local characters; 
you have the grit and the grime... 
in abundance. Yet I find myself 
shrinking away from the dis- 
cussions of pilgrimages to Bal- 
timore. I like traveling to places 
slightly off-color and leaving 
my comfort zone as much as 
the next undefined 20-some- 
thing with a hankering for the 
“undiscovered country.” Yet 
for me, going to Baltimore and 
finding it perfectly quaint and 
appealing borders uncomfort- 
ably close to war tourism. Quite 
a lot of Baltimore is perfectly 
charming. I have my collection 
of Baltimore just as I do of New 
York. Yet I force myself out of 
it quite frequently. It’s easier to 
~ do this in Baltimore because the 
terrifying, nauseating parts of 
the city aren’t tucked away as 
they are in New York. I know 
a lot of people who don’t see 
this part of Baltimore. The only 
way you don’t is if you don’t 
leave whatever bubble you have 
membership to. But for anyone 
moderately curious, in need ofa 
study snack or who ventures off 
to Giant past 8 p.m., they might 
find themselves doing some se- 
rious soul searching. 

The poverty is not exotic. It 
is so past grit that it’s absurd 
to even use the term. First and 
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on cutesy. I don’t call it “Murder- 
more” either, perhaps because of 
my privilege but also because, 
like New York, Baltimore is mul- 
tidimensional. Just as there is the 
New York of old timers and blue 
collar workers, the New York of 
the hipsters, of the yuppies, of 
the hippies, of the homeless, of 
the bankers and the upper east 
side doctors, of the students and 
neurotics, the commuters and 
the tourists, there is more than a 
black and white Baltimore. This 
common, binary reduction is far 
too simplistic. Yet racial tension 
defines Baltimore in a way that I 
have never experienced. 

East Baltimore is notorious, 
and yet I always underestimate 
it. I've often described this huge 
and unavoidable swath of Bal- 
timore to people trying to get a 
handle on the city as Sarajevo 
in 1992 or Homs in 2014. While 
these are obviously blatant ex- 
aggerations, they get the point 
across. There is one seemingly 
abandoned building after the 
other until you see a little shoe- 
less child sitting on the porch 
and you realize a family, not 
junkies and squatters, live there. 
As I drove through it most re- 
cently, I took note of a fairly baf- 
fling billboard that read, “March 
Against Hopkins, Leave the 


Plantation.” Hopkins is the only 


reason Baltimore is not Detroit. 
The University is the biggest em- 
ployer in the city and yet, with- 
out knowing the specific griev- 
ances that led to this sign, I can 
imagine them. We exist as a mi- 
crocosm of privilege in a small, 
concentrated pocket in the 
middle of Charles Village. Even 
though we have projects that ad- 
dress the local population, like 
the Baltimore Rescue Mission 
Clinic and countless other small 
scale but important outreach 
programs, we have not met our 
potential in this area and have 
kindled the town-versus-gown 
dilemma that all too often re- 
sults in such situations. Our re- 
lationship with the surrounding 
city is complicated, and Hopkins 
is certainly not burdened with 
Baltimore’s revival. It might be- 
hoove us to invest in more proj- 
ects that treat our neighbors as 
equals with stories and insights 
to share, instead of as charity 
cases. Groups such as the Blue 
Haven at Yale partners with a 
slam poetry group called King- 
dom Café in order to share po- 


etry with the local community. | 
Residents, often teens, read their | 
work alongside Elis, elevated to | 
the level they should be treated | 
every day. Yet despite our tu- | 
toring programs and medical | 
interventions, the federal-style 
campus teems with beech trees | 
and marble stairs. Most of the | 
people tending to the grounds | 
and serving at the Hopkins Club | 
are African American. If some- | 
one had dropped in on the scene | 
without any background... well | 
let’s just say I can see where the 
sign was coming from. 

I think the takeaway of this | 
is that while we can celebrate 
the Natty Boh guy proposing to | 
the Utz girl, John Waters and the | 
War of 1812-obsessed Inner Har- 
bor, we must recognize its other | 
half. We must be very careful not | 
to minimize the human tragedy | 
that is omnipresent there when | 
staking our flag in the city ina | 
quest to create the next Brook- 
lyn or Portland. I wish that each 
of the homeless men I’ve treated | 
at the clinic and each of the kin- 
dergarteners I worked with at 
Eutaw-Marshburn Elementary 
School had Baltimore collec- 
tions composed of Paper Moon 
and Sherwood Gardens, of Red 
Emma’s and Petit Louis, of the 
Peabody Library and the Book 
Thing. I wish that they could 
have stood with me in On the 
Avenue, a giant antique store 
in Hampden, a few days before 
Christmas — alone in the rafters 
I found an old edition of Great 
Expectations for a few dollars for 
my aunt and when I opened the 
cover, a photograph and letter fell 


out written to a lover in the 1940s. 

I wish they could have 
watched A Midsummer's Night 
Dream with me in the park in 


Bolton Hill or come to the Ameri- | 


can Visionary Art Museum to see 
the model of the Lufthansa built 


of toothpicks or the mirror cov- | 
ered school bus. But their collec- | 


tion of Baltimore is not a Norman 
Rockwell print. It is frightening 
and harsh. It is sex trafficking 
and racial profiling, food stamps 
and starvation. It is death and 
oblivion. And we've got to work 
on that, actively and deliberately, 
before we start to exploit the city’s 
natural resources, even with the 
best of intentions. 


Nika Sabasteanski is a senior 
Neuroscience major from Brook- 


lyn, N.Y. 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


In his powerful and articu- 
late “Letter from a Birmingham 
Jail” (1963), Martin Luther King, 
Jr. wrote, “I have almost reached 
the regrettable conclusion that 
the Negro's great stumbling 
block in his stride toward free- 
dom is not the White Citizen's 
Counciler or the Ku Klux Klan- 
ner, but the white moderate, who 
is more devoted to ‘order’ than 


| to justice; who prefers a negative 


peace which is the absence of 
tension to a positive peace which 


| is the presence of justice; who 


constantly says: ‘Iagree with you 
in the goal you seek, but I cannot 
agree with your methods of di- 
rect action.” Although the strug- 
gle for civil rights never ended, 
it has received mainstream news 
coverage, both nationally and lo- 
cally, in recent months due to the 
murders of black men and wom- 
en such as Michael Brown, Eric 
Garner, Tamir Rice and Tanisha 
Anderson. 

The relevance of MLK’s words 
in today’s cultural climate is star- 
tling. The vast majority of people 
complaining about the “Black 
Lives Matter” protests are not 
Klansmen or even the stereotypi- 
cal righttraditionalist. Rather, 
they are the modern white mod- 
erates who say, in their modern 


‘way, “I agree with you in the goal 


you seek, but I cannot agree with 
your methods of direct action.” 

“I support their cause, but do 
they have to block traffic?” “I 
support their cause, but do they 
have to protest during the Rock- 
efeller Christmas tree lighting?” 
“I support their cause, but why 
not #AllLivesMatter?” “I support 
their cause, but do they have to 
protest during finals week?” “I 
support their cause but...” 

To support a cause is to sup- 
port a cause, not to prioritize 
order over justice, convenience 
over action or comfort over 
progress. Our cultural climate 
allows for the (justified) public 
downfall of Paula Deen, whose 
racism is easy to acknowledge 
and satisfying to decry. Yet the 
same climate allows for more 
insidious, institutional forms of 
racism to be considered accept- 
able. We pat ourselves on the 
back for condemning overt rac- 


Remodeling Cooperstown: tainted players in a 


By ALEX YAHANDA 


This article, I know, may be 
outdated by now. But I recently 
saw in the news that Alex Ro- 
driguez had hired Barry Bonds 
to become his persona] hitting 
coach as he rejoins the New 


York Yankees. The irony of this. 


partnership did not escape me. 
Rodriguez, who had to sit out 
last season as a result of his ex- 
tensive history of performance 
enhancing drug (PED) use, is 
partnering with Bonds, the un- 
official face of baseball’s PED 
era, to help him make a clean re- 
turn to the game. This news also 


gave me a convenient reason to . 


revisit the baseball Hall of Fame 
elections that occurred a few 
weeks ago. 

Every January I rekindle my 
desire to become a member of 


the Baseball Writers’ Association - 


of America (BBWAA) so that I, 
too, may cast a ballot in favor of 
players who deserve the Hall of 
Fame. The urge has been espe- 
cially strong these past few years 


because of the absurd moralizing 


that goes on during the voting 
process. A vast majority of writ- 
ers refuse to even consider voting 
for players who used — or, some- 
times, were merely rumored 


a place in baseball's most hal- 
lowed halls. I can recognize that 
school of thought easily enough. 
However, what I cannot reconcile 
is the idea that PED-linked play- 
ers should be forgotten and not 
be granted the opportunity to go 
down as some of the game’s best 
performers. 

The current crop of BBWAA 
members is content with letting 
baseball's steroid era fade into 
obscurity. Allowing that to hap- 
pen would be ridiculous. The 
steroid era was a dark time in 
baseball history, but it was base- 
ball history nonetheless. PED 
use yielded the game’s most 
impressive offensive numbers 
and also produced some of the 
game’s all-time biggest figures 
(literally and figuratively). At 
the time there was only sus- 
picion that these players had 
been abusing PEDs: proof, for 
many, did not come until years 
later. These now villainized men 
were at one point major reasons 
to watch games or to become 
captivated by baseball. The fans 
certainly were not complaining 
— ballpark attendance spiked 
during this time. Indeed, it was 
a great time for publicizing the 
sport, which is probably why 
Major League Baseball (MLB) 


These athletes were also not 
the only ones abusing PEDs, 
they were just the most skilled. 
They were tainted superstars 
in a tainted league. And excep- 
tional talent combined with an 
added pharmaceutical boost 
produced spectacles as awe- 
inspiring as any other revered 
moments in baseball lore. No- 
body can deny that Bonds’s early 
2000s at bats were anything less 
than special. The most startling 
sight wasn’t even the home 
runs — it was the respect with 
which pitchers approached him. 
Watching Bonds draw an ob- 
scene number of walks because 
he saw extremely few hittable 
pitches was testament to how his 
hitting prowess was universally 
feared. How could anyone argue 
that such a hitting streak does 
not deserve to be remembered? 
In likelihood, stats from the PED 
era may never be replicated. 

This is all to say that if I could 
vote for Hall of Famers, I would, 
without hesitation, vote for Bonds, 
Clemens, Sammy Sosa, Mark Mc- 
Gwire and other deserving PED- 
using players (including Rodri- 
guez when his time comes). And 
it’s not because I agree with their 
choice to cheat. It’s because their 
place in the game cannot be dis- 


With the exception of editorzals, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


ism but shy away when we must 
challenge our own comforts and 
privileges. No modern white 
moderate would support the 
easily identified racism of Paula 
Deen or the Ku Klux Klan, but 
he would support racist policies 
such as Stop and Frisk, which 
has a 57 percent approval rat- 
ing among white New Yorkers 
compared to a 25 percent rating 
among, black New Yorkers. 

There are the white moder- 
ates who call for neutrality, what 
MLK referred to as a “negative 
peace.” Calls to hear the “other 
side” of “Black Lives Matter” 
pop up in an attempt to main- 
tain a facade of neutrality. But 
what is “the other side” to “Black 
Lives Matter”? Or “Hands Up 
Don’t Shoot”? A call to neutral- 
ity in these situations is a call 
to legitimize racism and police 
brutality. Michael Brown’s par- 
ents will never have the oppor- 
tunity to hear “both sides” in a 
criminal court. Tamir Rice’s sis- 
ter was shoved into a police car 
and forced to watch her baby 
brother lie dying on the cement. 
Eric Gardner was publicly ex- 
ecuted for selling untaxed ciga- 
rettes. If there is “another side” 
to any of these events that does 
not deem them horrific and un- 
acceptable, I do not want to hear 
it. In the (often well-meaning but 
misguided) push to represent 
“both sides,” racism and cruelty 
are given legitimacy and pub- 
licity that they do not deserve. 
Desmond Tutu said, “If you are 
neutral in situations of injustice, 
you have chosen the side of the 
oppressor.” Neutrality is de fac- 
to approval of the status quo. 

It is critical to remove the ob- 
stacles that stand in the way of 
equality and justice, even if chal- 
lenging those obstacles is un- 
comfortable and inconvenient. 
We must not assume the role of 
the white moderate: striving for 
justice on our own terms and 
own timetable and searching 
for non-existent neutrality, The 
struggle for civil rights marches ~ 
on, meeting many of the same 
roadblocks that MLK warned 
about in 1963. 


Emeline Armitage is a freshman 
International Studies major from 
Cleveland. 


tainted league 


we still remember the Chicago 
Black Sox scandal even though it 
happened nearly 100 years ago, 
and we did not try to cover up 
anything about pre-integration 
baseball. Future generations of 
ballplayers and fans should be 
fully informed of what the steroid 
era was like. This cannot be en-: 
tirely possible until Cooperstown 
acknowledges that it should allow 
steroid users to stand alongside 
their cleaner colleagues. 

The same idea goes for the 
other ills that have plagued 
baseball in the past: segregation, , 
betting scandals, amphetamine 
abuse, doctoring baseballs or 
other methods of cheating. The 
Hall of Fame needs to dedicate 
entire sections to baseball’s less 
appealing history lest it neglect 
its station as the sport’s premier 
museum. Into this new “Hall of 
Shame” — or whatever you want 
to call it — can go the plaques for 
all the greats who will never be 
voted into the normal Hall. We 
have no way of knowing how 
PED users would have fared 
without help, but their numbers 
speak for themselves — they de- 
serve to be acknowledged. The 
good news is that Cooperstown 
is in the middle-of-nowhere, 
New York. There should be 


foremost, Baltimore is the South. | to have used — PEDs during did not institute a respectable puted. They were baseball for well ample room to give the Hall of 

It's under the historical Mason- | their careers. The rationale here PED testing policy until 2003. over a decade. Just because this Fame an additional wing or two. 

Dixon line, and its borders have | is simple enough: these players Regardless of what the BBWAA _ span was morally dubious or built ; : 

only solidified in its postbellum ‘| took illegal substances that artifi- wants, the PED era‘s elite will on more than natural ability does Alex Yahanda is a graduate stu- 

existence. I don’t call it Charm | cially boosted their numbers and forever remain some of base- not mean that it should be forced dent pursuing a degree in Biotech- 
_ City even though it’s got a capital thus they should not be allowed ~ ball’s most household names. out of the public psyche. After all, nology from Atlanta. 
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By MELODY SWEN 
Your Weekend Editor 


The area of Mt. Ver- 
non is like riding the ‘It’s 
A Small World’ boat in 
Disneyland. Not because 
you're surrounded by 
water or watching pup- 
pets open and close their 
mouths to the words 
“it’s a small world” a 
hundred times, but be- 
cause there’s a plethora 
of different ethnic eats 
around. A more apt 
comparison would be 
to Epcot, in Florida, but 
I digress. This past fall/ 
winter, North Charles 
Street gained two new 
restaurants: Indochine 
and Nepal House. 

Now, I’m a firm be- 
liever in the idea that pho 
should be served like a 
fast food: you get in, you 
get out. Mekong-Delta is 
still considered by many 
to be the best place to get 
pho while in the city, but 
I can’t handle their long 

‘lines and even longer 
waits for food. Pho is like 
ramen: you add the broth 
to the noodles and meat, 
and it’s ready. Indochine 
brings out their pho in 
less than 5 minutes after 
you order it, just like it 
should be. There’s also 
never a line to sit down 
because the serving 


process is so fast. I do 
give the award of ‘Best 
Spring Roll’ to Mekong; 
however, their shrimp 
pieces and filling are 
fresher than Indochine’s 
rolls. If you're not a big 
pho fan, Indochine’s 
well-stocked menu hosts 
a number of different 
Vietnamese dishes. The 
prices are also more rea- 
sonable than Mekong’s: 
A large bowl of pho is 
about $9.95, which, — 
though not as cheap as 
pho on the west coast, 
— is the best deal you'll 
find on Charles Street. J 
would recommend the 
beef pho. For our friends 
who haven’t yet had the 
privilege of tasting the 
glory that is pho, pho is a 
Vietnamese noodle soup 
with broth, rice noodles, 
fresh herbs like cilan- 
tro and basil and meat. 
Traditionally, Southern 
Vietnamese eat it for 
breakfast, but the rest of 
the world eats it primar- 
ily for lunch or dinner. 
Either way, one bowl of 
pho is sure to get you 
full! 

Right across the street 
from Indochine is the 
newest addition: Nepal 
House. If you’re looking 
for something to satiate 
your Indian/Nepalese 
craving, you won't find 
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a better deal than Nepal 
House. Their lunch buf- 
fet is only $10, which is 
significantly 
than Indigma or Ku- 
mari. The buffet is well 
stocked, 
help yourself to as much 
naan as your heart de- 
sires. What I enjoyed 
most about the _ buf- 
fet is that it had every- 
thing: chicken tandoori, 
chicken tikka masala, 
samosas, lamb biryani, 
different types of rice, 
saag paneer and even 
complimentary masala 
chai. I had to make sev- 
eral trips to bring back 
all four (yes four) of my 
plates to the table. There 
are also many vegetar- 
ian options, and all their 
food is halal. The staff is 
friendly, and the atmo- 
sphere is nice enough for 


a sit-down dinner. More | 


than anything, I recom- 
mend their lunch buffet 
— I simply cannot get 
over how much delicious 
food | ate for only $10! 
The Mt. Vernon area 
continues to impress in 
terms of the variety of 
choices available. So if 


you're ever hungry, or | 


tired of waiting in the 
line at Chipotle, hop on 
the JHMI shuttle and see 
what’s cooking on the 
other side of Charles! 


cheaper | 


and you can | 
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The hot, soothing, aromatic broth of pho cures just about anything from heartbreak to the hangries. 
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Orioles FanFest 
I] a.m. 
Saturday 
Jan. 31 
Baltimore Convention Center 

Are you a die-hard Orioles fan? Do you bleed 
orange and black? The annual FanFest celebra- 
tion will include appearances by active and for- 
mer Orioles players. There will be autograph 
sessions, ()&A events and as much memorabilia 


as your Oriole-crazed heart could desire. Ad- 


mission is $12 for adults, and autograph vouch- 
ers can be purchased for an extra $20 per fan. 
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Metro Gallery showcases local musical talent and up-and-coming artists from the Baltimore area. 


(ity Beats: Rhyme for a heason 


By CAMILLE KO 


Your Weekend Columnist 


Up until last weekend, 
my exposure to the Bal- 
timore music scene had 
been limited to a couple 
of concerts I’d gone to at 
Rams Head, Live! and 
the few times I’d seen a 
performance at Peabody. 

However, last Friday, I 
found out that there was 
a music space close to 
campus that frequently 
showcased local musi- 

| cal talent. With it being 
the last few days of free- 


A | dom before the semes- 


| ter started, a couple of 
friends and I decided to 
check out the place for 


| | ourselves. 


The venue was called 

the Metro Gallery, a 
small, hole-in-the-wall 
looking place that I'd 
passed several times but 
had never noticed. It was 
a quick walk from Penn 

| Station and just ~ short 
of the Charles Theater 
and Sophie’s Crepes. 
Walking inside the Gal- 

| lery, I felt like my music 
| street-cred jumped a few 
points. This was a place 

| where undiscovered, 
|underground musical 
talent lived. Despite the 
small space, it never felt 
cramped. The setting 


Annie 
8 p.m. 
Friday 
Jan. 30 
The Hippodrome 
In one of the most popular and frequently per- 
formed musicals of all time, the orphan Annie 
brings her sunshine personality and charm to 
the stage, set in 1930s New York City. Be pre- 
pared to laugh, to cry and to sing along in this 
live version of the classic story! The Hippo- 
drome is also offering a 3-Show Mini package 
as a part of their Broadway Series. 


was low-key and_inti- 
mate, a place where the 
performers could not 
only see and engage ev- 
eryone from the stage, 
but could also freely 
walk around and talk 
with the audience mem- 
bers. 

The particular event 
I went to was a benefit 
concert for Baltimore’s 
Moveable Feast. Move- 
able Feast is an organi- 
zation that provides nu- 
tritious meals, dietary 
counseling and medical 
transportation at no cost 
to people who have little 
to no income and _ suf- 
fer from HIV/AIDS and 
other _ life-threatening 
illnesses. Tickets for the 
event were $10, and ev- 
eryone involved, from 
event staff to the per- 
formers themselves, were 
volunteers. The coordina- 
tor for the benefit event, 


Femi the DriFish, Eze 
Jackson, Disturbed Indi- 
viduals and Kane May- 
field. In every song, the 
artists reflected on how 
the Baltimore communi- 
ty had shaped and raised 
them into adulthood. 

Regardless of whether 
or not they were familiar 
with a particular group’s 
music, everyone in the 
room danced to every 
artist’s set, me included 
— I had never heard the 
music of. anyone per- 
forming, but I was blown 
away by their talent. 

By the night’s end, all 
the performers got up 
on stage with Angie and 
thanked the audience for 
coming out to support 
Moveable Feast. As ridic- 
ulously talented as every 
artist was, what struck 
me the most was their 
passion for both their 
music and the cause for 


Angie Elliott, greeted. which» they performed. 


everyone at the door with 
hugs and heartfelt thanks 
for coming to the show. 
The performers them- 
selves were from a group 
called City Beats, an or- 
ganization that brings 
together local Baltimore 
hip-hop and rap talent. 
This concert featured 
Baltimore’s best hip-hop 
artists Bond St. District, 
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That kind of gratitude 
and appreciation for the 
Charm City is what re- 
ally made this an event 
to remember. 

I highly encourage ev- 
erybody to embrace their 
underground music 


seeking soul and venture 
out to find the beating 
heart of Baltimore. That's 
where the true soul is. 


WIKIMEDIA 


Barnstormers Members (left) and Pianist Boris Berman (right) 


WIKIMEDIA 
Peabody Symphony Orchestra (left) and One Night/Miami (right) 


Calendar 
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WIKIMEDIA 


Barnstormers Brighton Beach 
Memoirs (Arellano Theater) 


Piano Master Class: Boris 
Berman (Goodwin Hall) 


()| | 3] Peabody Symphony Orchestra 
| (Friedburg Hall) 


Stage) 


02/01 


One Night in. Miami... (Center 


: 
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By GILLIAN LELCHUK 
For Zhe News Letter 


As Gillian Flynn, the 
bestselling author of the 
acclaimed novel and film 
adaptation Gone Girl, con- 
tinues to reach success, 
the common theme of 
chilling, violent mysteries 
weaves through her en- 
tire career: Warning: this 
article contains novel and 
film spoilers. 

Flynn was born in 
Kansas City, Mo. to a fam- 
ily who supported and 
nourished her love for 
literature and film. She 
published her first novel, 
Sharp Objects, in 2006. 

The story follows Ca- 
mille Preaker, a crime 
reporter who is sent to 
write about the murders 
of two preteen girls in her 
very own hometown. But 


COURTESY OF KEMPTON VIA FLICKR 
In her novels, Flynn capitalizes on her audience's desire to read about violence. 


Camille faces troubles of 
her own as she has just re- 
cently come out of a psych 
hospital due to cutting 
herself. 

She carves words into 
her flesh and has been 
doing so since her ado- 
lescence. So now, when 
Camille returns to an 


overbearing mother and © 


a half-sister she barely 
knows, she has to find a 
murderer while trying to 
maintain her own sanity. 

In 2009, Flynn pub- 
lished her second novel, 
Dark Places, the harrowing 
tale of the murders of the 
Day family. Now in her 
thirties, Libby Day, the 
only survivor of the mur- 
ders, is convinced that her 
brother Ben was the killer. 

Libby gets wrapped up 
in the Killing Club, where 
conspiracy theorists ob- 


The Charles offers spring 
revival of classic films 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Seated right down 
the street from the Hop- 
kins Homewood campus, 
Charles Theatre offers a 
cinematic escape for stu- 
dents to experience when 
they've had enough study- 
ing. Besides still playing 
many of the critically ac- 
claimed and award-win- 
ning/nominated films like 
Selma, Birdman and Inher- 
ent Vice, Charles Theatre 
will continue its Revival 
series into the Spring 2015 
semester. ¢ 

Showtimes are Satur- 
days at 11:30 a.m., Mon- 
days at 7 p.m. and Thurs- 
days at 9 p.m. Here are the 
theater’s upcoming films: 


Jan. 31, Feb. 2, 5 The 
Night of the Hunter 

(1955 Charles Laughton) 

This dream-like, ab- 
surd thriller follows 
Reverend Harry Pow- 
ell (Robert Mitchum), a 
sex-crazed and self-pro- 


claimed soul saver, and ~ 


his devoted wife (Shelley 
Winters) as their chil- 
dren try to make their 
escape. 


Feb. 7, 9, 12 Rolling 
Thunder 

(1977 John Flynn) 

When Major Charles 


Rane (William Devane) 


comes back from the war 
as a hailed hero, a group 


of thugs steal his gifts, 


_kill his wife and son and 


ae 


destroy his hand. He then 
enacts his revenge with 


.an old war buddy (Tom- 
“my Lee Jones). 


re, 14, 16 The Best 


Years of Our Lives 
(1946 William Wyler) 
Staring Fredric March 
and Dana Andrews, this 
film follows three WWII 


veterans as they return | 
home.. However, the men | 


are faced with realistic 
challenges like  disillu- 
sionment, hopelessness 
and indifference. 


Feb. 19 Out of the Blue 

(1980 Dennis Hopper) 

Written and directed 
by and starring Den- 
nis Hopper, this film 
presents a true feeling 
of alienation. Hopper 
plays an alcoholic truck 


’ driver who crashes into 


a school bus and kills 
children inside. His 
troubled daughter Cebe 
(Linds Manz) tries to 
find comfort in Elvis 
Presley and punk music. 
This captivating drama 
will only be shown once 
at 9 p.m. 


Feb. 21, 23 Detour 

(1945 Edgar G. Ulmer) 

This classic film noir 
thriller features simplis- 
tic camera work, but is 
well-loved by* critics. Al, 
a dissatisfied piano player 
(Tom Neal), works in a 
New York nightclub and 
follows his girlfriend Sue 
(Claudia Drake) to Hol- 
lywood by hitchhiking 
across the country. 


Feb. 26 Burroughs, The 
Movie 

_(1983 Howard Brookner) 

This documentary 
tells the life of beat gen- 


eration writer William S. 


Burroughs. 
See CHARLES, Pace BS 


oe 


+ 
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Gillian Flynn writes uniquely thrilling crime novels Palatable tensions 
define Korce Majeure 


sessed 
with clear- 
ing Ben’s 
name 
pay her 
to track 
down peo- 
ple’ from 
her town 
and to try 
to solve 
the crime. 
The novel 
is told in 
alternat- 
ing chro- 
nologies; 
from Lib- 
by’s mod- 
ern-day, 
first-per- 
son adven- 
tures to 
the third- 
person 
narratives 
of what 
the Day family was doing 
during the 24 hours lead- 
ing up to the murders. 
Then, in 2012, Flynn 
published her most suc- 
cessful book to date, Gone 
Girl. In Gone Girl, Nick 
Dunne’s wife Amy goes 
missing, and he is blamed 
for the disappearance. 
The story is told in 
chapters alternating be- 


tween Nick’s tery genre 
perspective writers is | 
and Amys Flynn likes to Le ene 
journal en- uses the | | 
tries. The surprise her elements 
book is sepa- of the nar- 
rated into readers — the rative as 
three acts, Jioger the twist ber tools. 
and in each, oo Specifi- 
there aredra- is at the end, the cally, the 
matic twists sharpest 
and turns. better. tool ihe 
Flynn illumi- she imple- 
nates the dif- ments is 
ferences in how Nick and perspective. This is most 
Amy view their marriage obvious. in Gone Girl, 
and plays on a reader’s where the novel's points of 
natural trust of the nar- view help shape the plot. 


rator to thread together a 
complex mystery. 
Flynn is certainly no 


stranger to Hollywood. 
Gone Girl was adapted into 
an Academy Award-nom- 
inated film, and Flynn has 
also sold the movie rights 
to Dark Places, for which 
Charlize Theron was in 
talks to produce and star 
in. Sharp Objects is in the 
works to become a serial- 
ized television show. 

Flynn is a truly mas- 
terful writer. She paints 
pictures of gruesome 
crime scenes and conveys 
a complex understand- 
ing of the human mind. 
All of her books are dark 
and violent and are all 
psychological thrillers as 
much as they are crime 
mysteries. 

Flynn plays with hu- 
man instinct; she feeds 
upon her readers’ innate 
desire to watch, to hear 
about and to read about 
violence. People like 
crime — the more brutal 
the better — so long as 
they don’t have to experi- 
ence it themselves. And 
she likes to surprise her 
readers — the bigger the 


twist is at the end, the | 
| ate responses or whether 


better. 

What Flynn does so 
well and what sets her 
apart from other mys- 


Amy’s journal can’t be 
trusted, and even Nick’s 
See FLYNN, Pace B4 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Swedish film Force Ma- 
jeure, directed by Ruben 
Ostlund and released in 
October of 2014, follows 
a family of four on their 
ski vacation in the French 
Alps. The film is a slow- 
paced drama. Its long 
takes capture the entirety 
of characters’ conversa- 
tions and actions, and it 


is a seemingly small — to 
some perhaps insignifi- 
cant — moment around 


which the film revolves. 
At the moment an ava- 
lanche appears to be ap- 
proaching the family, To- 
mas, the father (Johannes 
Kuhnke), reacts inappro- 
priately. This abrupt, im- 
pulsive reaction changes 
the family’s interpersonal 
dynamic. Force Majeure 
questions whether one’s 
character may truly be 
judged by such immedi- 


Bs 


one’s personality and mo- 
tivations should remain 
unblemished in the face 
of instinct. 

Tomas and Ebba (Lisa 
Loven Kongsli) take their 
children Harry (Vincent 
Wettergren) and Vera 
(Clara Wettergren) to a 
cafe located on the moun- 
tain they just skied down. 
While they are dining out- 
side, fully clad in parkas 
and snow pants, an ava- 
lanche suddenly begins to 
form in the distance. 

Tomas is fascinated by 
great clouds of snow and 
begins to photograph the 
happening, insisting that 
it must be a controlled 
avalanche. Meanwhile, 
his wife becomes ever 
more distraught as the 
surge moves closer to 
where their family is eat- 
ing. Other guests begin 


to scramble to get their , 


things and head inside. 
A few screams. are 


heard, yet Tomas continues 
See MAJEURE, pace B4 
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feats Ruben Ostlund uses slow camera motions to show tension. 


Two Days, One Night explores complex characters 


By SARAH SCREIB 
For The News-Letter 


When the Academy 
Awards announced the 
nominees for Best Ac- 
tress in a Leading Role, 
a name that had not yet 
been recognized in this 
year’s major awards sea- 
son appeared: Marion 
Cotillard. After win- 


‘ning the same category 


for the French film La 
Vie en Rose in 2007, she is 
now nominated for her 
role as a depressed fac- 


tory worker in Two Days, © 


One Night. 
The Belgian film, 
written and _ directed 


by brothers Jean-Pierre 
Dardenne and Luc 
Dardenne, follows Cotil- 
lard’s character Sandra, 


4 


a lower-middle class 
mother working in a so- 
lar panel factory in order 
to support her family in 
an industrial, French- 
speaking part of Bel- 
gium. 

After Sandra discovers 
that her fellow employees 
have been coerced into 
voting for her dismissal 
in return for company- 
wide bonuses, she and 
her husband decide to 
visit each employee in the 
span of “two days and 
one night.” 

The couple hopes 
to convince the  fac- 
tory workers to vote in 
Sandra’s favor during 
a second ballot. As the 
narrative unfolds, we 
uncover Sandra's history 
with depression and the 


true reasoning behind 
her colleagues’ decision 
to let her go. 

With a seemingly im- 
probable plotline — de- 
spite the film having been 
inspired by a real-life 
event that occurred in 
France — Two Days, One 
Night has the potential 
to be overly specific and 
alienating, especially to its 
international audiences. 

- However, the Dardenne 
brothers manage to create 
a universal and thought- 
provoking film that ex- 
plores humanity without 
being sappy. 

Witnessing themes of 
sacrifice and devotion, 
the audience is inclined 
to deeply consider what 
their own _ reactions 


would be in this type of 


situation and are forced 
to deliberate the moral- 
ity of the decisions made 


by the film’s various 
characters. 
Although the — ex- 


tended takes of Sandra 
speaking to each of her 
coworkers individually 
and her attempts to con- 
vince them to forgo their 


potential bonuses feels — 


repetitive at times, this 
element of the film only 
increases the audience’s 
empathy for Sandra and 
her family. 

The audience is forced 
to repeatedly witness her 
desperate, and at times de- 
grading, pleas for her job. 

Another strong point 
of the film is in its inti- 
mate portrayal of multi- 
dimensional characters, a 
look — at times uncom- 
fortable or unnerving — 
at how human beings in- 
teract in private moments 
between spouses, friends 


and family. 


We quickly discover 
that Sandra is not the 
perfect. protagonist. 
While she is determined, 
this often wavers as 
her weakness creeps 


’ through, and she spirals 


back into her Fonction 


— to Xanax. 


Meanwhile, her hie 
band, Manu _ (Fabrizio 
Rongione), acts as a voice 
of reason and support, 
while also attempting to 
cope with his own strug- 
gles within his marriage 
and finances. 

Unlike more traditional 


COURTESY OF MATERIALSCIENTIST VIA WIKIPEDIA _ films, there isn’t a complete 
*taion Cotillard employs subtle yet emotional expressions to portray her complicated character. 


y 


} 


See COTILLARD, pace B5 
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t’s no secret that 

Peter Jackson’s The 

Hobbit trilogy has 

come under fire ever 

since its announce- 
ment, owing primarily to 
the decision to split the 
story into three movies. 
Despite, or perhaps be- 
cause of, the huge success 
of The Lord of the Rings 
trilogy in the early 2000's, 
fans were rather skeptical 
of Jackson's decision; if he 
could adapt three books 
into three movies, then 
why on earth would a sin- 
gle, shorter book, need to 
be made into three mov- 
ies, if not to just make a 
buck? 

And, truthfully, his- 
tory has proven that 
those fans were justified 
in their skepticism, as the 
first two films of the new 
Hobbit trilogy were rife 
with issues, ranging from 
overdone exposition, 
filler dialogue and action 
sequences that stretched 
on for entirely too long. 


THE 
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The Battle of Five Armies concludes Hobbit trilogy Flynn writes with 
an emotional force 


The Battle of the Five Armies is engaging from beginning to end with well-written characters and plot. | 


all sides, hoping to fill the 
power vacuum left by the 
defeated dragon. 

Thorin, meanwhile, 
has gone mad in his greed 


So, with Jackson’s lat- and lust for power and 
est and last seals him- 
foray into self within 
the world ° the moun- 
of The Hob- Tim Freborg tain, turn- 
bit, does The ° ing a blind 
Hobbit: The Flashframe Film eye to the 
sigh of ite Reviews bloodbath 
Five Armies on his door- 
redeem this step. As 
trilogy or simply fall prey more and more armies 
to the same issues as the join the fray, questions 
previous two? arise: Should the dwarves 

The answer, really, is fight? And, if they do, 


a little of both. First off, 
it must be noted that this 
film is the conclusion of 
a trilogy of films, and, 
as such, many aspects 
of its plot and characters 
will be lost on those who 
are unfamiliar with the 
franchise. : 

While this review 
will be as free of spoilers 
as possible, in order to 
properly discuss the plot 
and character develop- 
ment within the film, in- 
formation will inevitably 
need to be drawn from 
the prior films. For those 
wishing for no spoilers 
from the previous films, 
please skip the following 
paragraph. 

The Battle of the Five 
Armies concludes _ the 
story of Bilbo Baggins 
(Martin Freeman) and 
his journey with a band 
of dwarves led by Tho- 
rin Oakenshield (Rich- 
ard Armitage). Having 
successfully reclaimed 
the dwarves’ kingdom, 
Erebor, from the dragon 
Smaug, Bilbo and compa- 
ny believe their journey is 
complete. 

However, one last con- 
flict looms on the horizon 
as armies begin amassing 
on their doorstep. Armies 
of humans and elves cori- 
verge on the mountain, 
both seeking treasure 
from the mountain. Le- 
gions of orcs cascade from 


! 


what ought they fight for? 

The film, as its title 
suggests, is largely based 
around this one particu- 


some portions of the ac- 
tion scenes could come 
off as a bit cheesy and 
over-the-top, particularly 
in regards to Orlando 
Bloom’s character. If au- 
diences thought some of 
Legolas’s stunts in The 
Lord of the Rings were ri- 
diculous, this film will 
redefine the term. 

Beyond the mere battle, 
which admittedly encom- 
passes the majority of the 
film, numerous subplots 
and background develop- 
ments come into fruition in 
this film, to excellent effect. 
Despite the relative slow- 
ness of the first two films, 
each and every instance 
of character development 
in this film far exceeds 


lar __ battle. the expecta- 
While Jack- tions from 
son’s Middle its buildup. 
Earth films Each mo- 
have never THE BATTLE OF ||} ment feels 


shied away 
from grand 


THE FIVE ARMIES 


earned, and 
each step 


and lengthy 


Starring: Martin 


the  charac- 


combat se- |/Freeman, ters make 
quences, the }/Richard Armitage, feels like an 
sheer scale |llan McKellen accomplish- 
and length |/Director: Peter ment. 
of the actual Jackson haat aes 
Battle of Five |\Run Time: strength, 
Armies is so }|444 min. however, 
great as to |iRating: PG-13 also _ feels 
put those in Playing at: like the 
The Return |\Cijnemark Egyptian film’s great- 
of the King |/24, AMC Columbia j] est weak 
to shame, |/44 ness. Despite 
which is no having so 
small feat. little content 
More impressive than to adtally cover — one 


the mere scope of the bat- 
tle, however, is how Jack- 
son miraculously man- 
ages to keep the film fresh 
and lively throughout. 
Despite its length, I never 
found myself wondering 
when the fight would fi- 
nally end, or getting bored 
or even acclimated to the 
action. It managed to re- 
main engaging through- 
out, with enough twists 
and changes to constantly 
keep audiences guessing 
at what the next develop- 
ment would be. 


Admittedly, though, 


COURTESY OF 3XZ VIA FANPOP 


- eckson’ third Hobbit film is an improvement over the aAtisk two. 


\ 


battle and the resolution 
of the journey — both the 
length of the battle and 
the numerous subplots 
make it feel, occasionally, 


as though there are simply 


too many elements being | 


juggled at once. 


While most of them | 


come into play in the cen- 
tral plot in some fashion, 
some exist purely to be 


_fan service for those fa- 


miliar with the franchise 
as a whole, and they could 
potentially muddle the 
plot as a whole. One par- 
ticular sequence involv- 
ing the wizard Gandalf 
(Ian McKellen) early in the 
film, while extremely in- 
teresting to see, has little 
bearing on what goes on 
in the rest of the film. 


To give credit where | 


it is due, sequences like 
these do allow the film to 
seamlessly lead into The 
Fellowship of the Ring, the 
first of the original tril- 
ogy of films. As a stand- 
alone film, however, these 
scenes to come off as a bit 
distracting. 

In all, The Battle of the 
Five Armies is significantly 
more successful than its 


predecessors. The stakes | 


are higher, the characters 
are better written, and, for 
the most part, the film re- 
mains engaging from be- 
ginning to end. 

While the trilogy as a 
whole doesn’t manage to 
live the legacy left by its 
predecessor, its conclusion 
certainly shows that the 
films won't go out without 
one heck of a fight. This 
last film in Middle Earth 
— for now — reminds us 
why we ever wanted to go 
there and back again. 


Overall Score: 4/5 


FLYNN, From B3 
real time perspective is 
unreliable. He keeps his 


| girlfriend a secret from 
| both the police and the 


readers for much longer 
than a man should if he 
is, in fact, worried about 
his wife’s disappearance. 


|| Nick and Amy are both li- 


ars, but a reader wants to 


| trust them because they 


are the narrators. 


In Dark Places, Flynn 


| slowly paints the picture 


of what truly happened 
when the Day fam- 


ily was murdered, and 


as she does so, readers 


; | slowly realize that their 
COURTESY OF 3XZ VIA FANPOP | 


narrator, Libby, doesn’t 
even trust her own per- 
spective. Libby, who was 
only seven when _ her 
family was killed, mis- 
interprets many of the 
events that occurred, so 
anything she asserts as 
the truth can’t really be 
trusted. 

And in Sharp Objects, 
Flynn’s characters take 
advantage of one an- 
other’s preconceived 
perceptions of how 
they should behave. Ca- 
mille accuses her own 
mother of committing 
the crimes because that 
is the woman she has 
known to expect. 

However, Camille re- 
alizes too late that it was 
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her half-sister, Amma, 
who killed the girls from 
the small town. Amma 
played on her sister’s 
long-developed _ distrust 
of their mother as well as 
the town’s perception of 
her as an innocent little 
girl, when in truth, Amma 
is the most twisted char- 
acter in an unbelievable, 
twisted world. 

Gillian Flynn molds 
her stories like clay, hid- 
ing clues in the psyches 
of flawed characters. 
Camille Preaker returns 
to an unsafe home emo- 
tionally unstable. Lib- 
by Day emerged from 
a childhood trauma 
greedy, selfish, and stub- 
born. Nick Dunne is a ly- 
ing shell of a man, while 
Amy Dunne is a schem- 
ing, clever woman who 
resents anyone who has 
ever loved her. 

Reading one of Flynn’s 
books can be an experi- 
ence akin to staying sub- 
merged in water for a long 
period of time. Her stories 
are dark and violent and 
emotionally draining. 
Closing the book is like 
taking that first breath of 
air after coming up from 
a dive, but her writing is 
compelling enough that 
breathing is suddenly less 
important than turning 
the page. 


COURTESY OF WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 
Flynn creates fascinating characters with flawed psyches in her books. 


Force Majeure is psychologically sublle yet tense 


MAJEURE, From B3 
to insist everything is 
alright; he even laughs. 
Ebba yells for her children 
and for Tomas, who is not 
in sight. The screen goes 
blank. 

When the image fades 
back in and it becomes 
clear that the avalanche 
was in fact controlled, the 
viewer sees Ebba hud- 
dled beside her children. 
They call out for Tomas 
who walks to them from 
a distance. It is clear that 
he, in the split second the 
avalanche appeared to 
come too close, chose to 
protect himself and his 
own belongings rather 
than ensuring the safety 
of his family. 


From this point for-| 


ward, Ebba cannot view 
her husband in the same 
light that she once did. 
Their relationship — re- 
mains cordial, but lacks 
the basic warmth it had 
before. 

Shots of monotonous 
chairlift rides and barren 
ski slopes pair well with 
Ebba’s clearly changed 
view of her husband. 
Ebba never directly con- 


Uogeat 


fronts Tomas about what 
has happened, and it is 
when they find them- 
selves in the company 
of other couples that she 
becomes more open with 
her feelings while he of- 
fers his own version of 
the story. 

-Ostlund elaborated on 
his intentions regarding 
this strained relation- 
ship in an interview with 
Indiewire. 

“When you're in a 
couple relationship, your 


two brains try to com- 


pare their view of what 
happened,” Ostlund said. 
“The stronger brain will 


manipulate’ the weaker . 


brain. Tomas will say, 
‘It’s interesting what 
you're saying but I don’t 
agree. If there’s a third 
person there, they can 
immediately say, ‘This 
sounds like it’s not true.’ 
But when you are in a 
coupled relationship, it’s 
like being in a bubble. 
She needs to bring up the 
subject in front of other 
people in order to not be 
manipulated by Tomas, 
who’s using the male 
rhetoric to control the 


- 


situation.” 

The film continues to 
capture the daily actions 
of Tomas and Ebba much 
like it captures the me- 
chanics of the ski slopes 
and the lodge. They 
brush their teeth before 
bed, shave and put on 
and take off their ski 
clothes often throughout 
the film. 

These routine  ac- 
tions remain largely un- 
changed before and after 
the avalanche. This mo- 


notony brings the view- - 


er’s focus to the small 
changes in Ebba and To- 
mas’ interactions, which 
indicate a shift in their 
relationship. 

The long takes used 
throughout the film 
make these changes 
more subtle and make 
the film more realis- 
tic as a whole. Ostlund 
explains that his cin- 
ematographer, Fredrik 
Wenzel, made use of the 
long take technique for 
a reason. 

“It’s almost like a voy- 
euristic style,” Ostlund 
said. “We are watching, 
rather than being in the 
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emotions of the charac- 
ters. The last sentence 
before the avalanche is 
triggered is, ‘Isn’t there 
any Parmesan cheese?’ 
It highlights. humor 
when in really dramat- 
ic events, next to them 
you have the triviality 
of life. The static, fixed 
shot that doesn’t cut 
things up can highlight 
those things.” 

Tomas, in order to 
ameliorate his relation- 
ship with his family, 
must confront his own 
psyche. The values of the 
family man he believed 
himself to be were un- 
dermined in the face of 
imminent danger. He 
becomes vulnerable and 
insecure yet the film fi- 
nally allows him to re- 
cover his dignity. 

Force Majeure has won, 
the Best Film award and 
was nominated for nine 
other awards at the 50th 
Guldbagge Awards, as 


well as the 2014 Cannes 


Film Festival Jury Prize. — 
_ It was also selected as. 
the Swedish entry for Best 


Foreign Language Film at — 
the 87th Academy Awards. - 
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(olillard proves to Ronson’s Uptown Special showcases retro sounds 
have unique talent 


COTILLARD, rrom B3 
transformation of character 
from beginning to end — 
Sandra does not suddenly 
become extremely confi- 
dent or forceful, but rather 
gains anew perspective on 
her life and develops in a 
way that is more realistic. 

While it is powerful on 
its own, the film would 
have undoubtedly  suf- 
fered without Cotillard’s 
ability to engage the audi- 
ence with her composure 
on the screen and subtle 
yet expressive move- 
ments. Even as she clunks 
around in baggy jeans 
and a hot pink tank top, 
viewers follow her with- 
out question and remain 
in awe of her sense of 
poise and presence. 

There are several close- 
ups throughout that would 
feel excessive if not for 
Cotillard’s ability to make 
each moment she _ has 
on screen crucial to her 
character’s journey, both 
physical and emotional. 
Through her transparent 
blue-grey eyes the audi- 
ence can read every nuance 
of her character’s strife as 
she stares out the smudged 
windows of the village bus. 


Compared to the roles 
of her fellow nominees, 
Rosamund Pike’s_psy- 
chotic Amy in Gone Girl 
or Reece Witherspoon’s 
drug-addict-turned-hiker 
Cheryl Strayed in Wild, 
Cotillard’s character is 
one of restraint and a 
near constant anxiety 
that sees the actress ei- 
ther suppressing or se- 


cretly releasing tears fora 


significant amount of the 
film. Rather than scenes 
smothered in violence 
or outlandish sentiment, 
we witness an internal 
struggle between fragil- 
ity and _ perseverance. 
This is a difficult task 
that Cotillard conquers 
with a seemingly effort- 
less grace. 

While it is unlikely that 
she will win for this per- 
formance, especially con- 
sidering she was not nom- 
inated for a SAG award 
which usually indicates 
one’s chances in the Acad- 
emy Awards, Cotillard 
has once again proven in 


| 


Two Days, One Night that | 


she is a uniquely power- | 


ful actress and deserves to 
appear among this year’s 
strong list of nominees. 


COURTESY OF WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


The Dardenne brothers both directed the film 7wo Days, One Might. 


By AMANDA AUBLE 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Following the surge 
resulting from his soul- 
ful single “Uptown 
Funk,” English music 
producer and DJ Mark 
Ronson’ released his 
equally retro sounding 
album Uptown Special on 
Jan. 13 in the U.S. The 
album reached number 
one on the U.K. charts 
after its Jan. 19 release. 

Known for his master- 
ful collaborations with art- 
ists like Amy Winehouse 
and Adele, Ronson has 
mastered his own sound 
in his fourth studio album, 
blending classic funk, R&B 
and rock genres. 

Although Ronson or- 
chestrates his own vision 
on Uptown Special, other 
notable producers, writ- 
ers and artists add power 
to the album. Grammy 
Award-winning song- 
writer Jeff Bhasker and 
Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novelist Michael Chabon 
aid Ronson’s lyrics while 
Bruno Mars, rapper Mys- 
tikal and Stevie Wonder 
allow their signature 
sounds to align with Ron- 
son’s retro focus. 

As the first single re- 
leased earlier in Novem- 
ber, “Uptown Funk” 
brilliantly utilizes Mars’ 
attitude and soulful voice. 
After his Super Bowl per- 
formance, which gave 


| homage to Motown, Mars 


provides a classic vintage 
image and sound. 
Furthermore, New Or- 
leans rapper Mystikal’s 
raspy, hoarse voice and 
confident flow project a 
James Brown-like sound 
in the upbeat “Feel Right.” 
The song’s lyrics are ex- 


| plicit and full of attitude, 


but also subtly silly. 
On the album, these 


| two songs seem tied to- 


gether as Bruno Mars can 
be heard introducing Mys- 
tikal’s track “Feel Right” 
and then inviting listeners 


to the “after party” located : 


uptown (also known as 
the next track, “Uptown 


Funk), 
These two 
collabora- 
tions were 


also per- 
formed on 
the Nov. 


22 episode 
of Satur- 
day Night 
Live, giv- 
ing listen- 
ers a pre- 
view of the 
soul qual- 
ity that 
is a_ key 
pieces. of 
Ronson’s 
album. 

Nota- 
bly, the 
legendary Stevie Wonder 
provides classic, recog- 
nizable harmonica melo- 
dies for some of the tracks 
on Ronson’s album, in- 
cluding the opening track 
“Uptown’s First Finale.” 
This gives listeners an 
authentic soulful sound 
from the albums very 
start, and Ronson retains 
a strong admiration for 
Wonder’s music. 

“(Having Wonder on 
the album] is probably the 
peak musical highlight of 
my life,” Ronson said in 
an interview with Rolling 
Stone Magazine. “I'm fine if 
I never top it.” 

The track is haunting 
yet mellow as Wonder’s 
melodies sound like they 
float through space. 

The use of Wonder’s 
talents adds author- 
ity to Ronson’s album. 
However, Ronson also 
reached out for new tal- 
ent on Uptown Special. 
The song “I Can’t Lose,” 
which sounds like a lost 
80’s hit with its playful 
lyrics, heavy synthesizer 
and R&B vocals, features 
new talent Keyone Starr. 
According to an interview 
with Billboard Magazine, 
Ronson searched parts of 
the country for a very spe- 
cific voice and discovered 
Starr in Jackson at Missis- 
sippi State University. 

Although the album 
has success  duplicat- 
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Local theater continues to show classic film lineup 


CHARLES, From B3 

Feb. 28, March 2 A 
Canterberry Tale 

(1944. Michael Powell, 
Emeric Pressburger) 

Just like its title, this 
film loosely takes on 
the themes of Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s The Canterbury 
Tales. A group of young 
travelers — a U.S. Army 
Sergeant (John Sweet), a 
British Army Sergeant 
(Dennis: Price) and a 
“land girl” (Sheila Sim) 
— cross wartime Britain 
and depict a strange pil- 
grimage to Canterbury 
Cathedral. 


March 5 Giuseppe 


"BALTIMORE'S BEST. 
BREAKFAST & BURGER" 
- City Paper 
-Baltimore Magazine 


Makes a Movie 

(2014 Adam Rifkin) 

This is a documen- 
tary tribute to film au- 
teur Giuseppe Andrews. 
It attracted many hip- 
ster film lovers during 
its premier at Toronto’s 
HotDocs film festival. 
Giuseppe was a unique 
filmmaker due to his use 
of a low quality video 
camera and his decision 
to film a rather motley 
crew in less-than-ordi- 
nary environments. One 
of his more well-known 
films is Garbanzo Gas, 
which was released in 
2007. Rifkin’s DI film has 
received good reviews 
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and is said to be quite hi- 
larious. 


March 7, 9, 12 Point 
Blank 

(1967 John Boorman) 

Point Blank is a neo- 
noir crime film based on 
the pulp novel The Hunt- 
er by Donald Weslake. 
In the film, two thieves 
steal a great sum of mon- 
ey. One of the thieves, 
however, betrays his 
friend and shoots him, 
assuming he is dead. 

The shot friend re- 
covers and years later 
wants his revenge. Point 
Blank received positive 
reviews, and film critic 


J CARDS 
WELCOMED 
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Roger Ebert offered the 
film three out of four 
stars. Those who enjoy 
films like Chinatown, or 
Mulholland Drive may en- 
joy Point Blank. 


March 14, 16, 19 Rope 

(1948 Alfred Hitchchock) 

Alfred Hitchcock’s 
Rope was released in 1948 
and, like most Hitchcock 
films, is a thriller. The film 
is partly well known be- 
cause it appears to have 
been filmed in one con- 
tinuous shot due to the 
editing techniques used. 
There are no cutaways nor 
are there any breaks in the 
action, and shots last up to 
10 minutes. The murder in 
this film occurs immedi- 
ately before a dinner party. 

Two young men stran- 
gle a friend of theirs to 
death with a piece of rope. 
They hide the body in the 
apartment and continue 
to host the dinner. What 
appears to be a perfect 
crime does, however, go 
wrong. Fans of Hitch- 
cock’s other films will 
surely find Rope just as 
captivating. 


’ 


Tickets for these, and ~ 


other films playing at the 
Charles Theatre, are on 


sale for $7.50 Matinees - 


(before 6pm) and $9.50 
evenings. Interested stu- 
dents can also check 
out about films playing 
at the Charles by visit- 
ing the theater's website: 
thecharles.com. 
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ing funk and retro-pop 
sounds alike, Ronson 
also chooses to incorpo- 
rate rock music elements. 
For instance, “Summer 
Breaking,” “In Case of 
Fire” and “Leaving Los 
Feliz” all contain an elec- 
tric guitar focus and sim- 
plistic vocals. 

“Summer Breaking” 
harks back to 1970's soft 
rock with mellow vocals 
and rhythmic drums. 
The lyrics tell the story 
of a young woman freely 
playing with the singer’s 
emotions, utilizing the 
double meaning of the 
word break: a laidback 
vacation but also an event 
that causes damage. 

In addition, “In Case of 
Fire” emits a Thin Lizzy 
vibe with its heavy guitar 


riff and “Leaving Los Fe-~ 


liz” takes cues from psy- 
chedelic rock with slow 
guitar sounds that remind 
of the Beatles’ “Revolution.” 

“Daffodils” remains a 
uniquely contemporary 


Chance 


Survivor 


~— Shlohmo 


Editors Picks: 
Playlist of the week 
Whee boon jamming lo... 
¢ “Sadnecessary” by Milky 


* “A Song About an 
Anglerfish” by Hank Green 


° “Eye of the Tiger” by 


° “My type” by Saint Motel 
* “Work Song” by Hozier 
¢ “Lucky” by Britney Spears. 
. “The Times They Are 
A-Changin” by Bob Dylan 
© “Moonwalk Away” by 
Goldfish — ~ 
«9 Warm inthe Winter” by 
ye Glasedandy, 2 
They hy 


Ronson’s album masterfully incorporates both funk sounds and elements of rock and electronic. 


song with eerie static and 
a contagious bass line. 
Lyrics like “Drop another 
daffodil, we can push up 
through until morning 
/ Drop another daffodil, 
sail right off the map till 
morning” present ideas of 
escape. 

Similarly, “Crack in 
the Pearl Part I” presents 
haunting disillusionment 
with the repeated lyric 
“Nine exits north of Las 
Vegas.” Listeners can feel 
a sense of isolation like 
that of being left strand- 
ed in the Nevada desert. 
“Crack in the Pearl Part 
IL” however, ends the 
album and brings back 
Wonder’s harmonica as 
well as an upbeat rhythm. 

Overall, Ronson’s al- 
bum has moments of 
intensely impressive 
revitalizations of funk 
sounds, but also holds its 
own footing when Ron- 
son chooses to incorpo- 
rate rock and electronic 
elements. 
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Uxilec develops genetically modified mosquitoes Artificial heart patient 
alive after 6 months 


rots 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


A British biotechnology company has genetically altered mosquitoes in hopes of decreasing populations. 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Staff Writer 


Researchers from Ox- 
itec, a British biotechnol- 
ogy company, have devel- 
oped _ genetically-altered 
mosquitoes in an effort 
to quell mosquito popu- 


lations and prevent the 
spread of diseases. Now, 
the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) is 
considering releasing these 
genetically modified mos- 
quitoes in the Florida Keys. 

Mosquito-borne diseas- 
es such as malaria, Den- 


Hopkins investigates 
IEDs’ effects on brain 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 


The structure and 
functions of the brain 
are highly complex, and 
in turn, the way it reacts 
to injury and insults can 
be perplexing. In fact, 
it is arguably the most 
complex and least under- 
stood structure in nature. 
Researchers at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine have recently pub- 
lished some interesting 
and startling findings on 
the pathological effects 
observed in the brains 
of soldiers exposed to 
improvised explosive de- 
vices (IEDs). 

An JED, a common 
weapon of choice for ter- 
rorists and insurgents, 
is a homemade device 
designed to cause death 
or injury by using explo- 
sives alone or in combi- 
nation with chemical or 
biological toxins or radio- 
active materials. IEDs are 
hidden to avoid detection 
and improve effective- 
ness. Most are activated 
when the victim inter- 
acts with them in some 
way. Currently, IEDs are 
employed in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan. 

Bomb-induced _ brain 
damage is far from a new 
occurrence, with docu- 
mented observations as 
far back as World War I 
when it was referred to 
as “shell shock.” It is only 
with the recent advent 
of modern technology 
that this type of damage 
to the human brain is 
beginning to be studied 
and understood. 

Vassilis Koliatsos is a 
pathologist at the School 
of Medicine. Koliatsos 
and his team have re- 
cently published their 
discovery that IEDs may 
cause a unique injury. 
According to their re- 
port, soldiers who have 
survived an IED explo- 


sion may experience yet- . 


to-be-revealed injuries 
to their brains that may 
cause social and psycho- 
logical issues that mani- 
fest after they return 
home. Common side 
effects suffered by the 
veterans are depression, 
anxiety, 
stress disorder, adjust- 
ment disorder and sub- 
stance abuse. | , 
According to. Koliat- 


~ 


post-traumatic | 


sos, examining the brain | 


is like examining the life 


history of an individual. | 


In the brains of veterans 
who experienced an IED 
explosion and later died, 
researchers observed 
specific pathological fea- 
tures that may be unique 
to these victims. Where 
these lesions occur and 
the extent of the dam- 
age that appears may be 
a clue to explaining the 
difficulties that some sol- 
diers experience when 
trying to readjust to their 
former lives returning 


from duty. 
Koliatsos and his col- 
leagues studied amy- 


loid precursor protein 
(APP) in this investiga- 
tion. APP is a protein ex- 
pressed in many tissues 
and concentrated in the 
synapses of neurons. It 
has been suggested that 
APP is a regulator of 
synapse formation and 
is involved in changes in 
brain structure, known 
as neuroplasticity. How- 
ever, its major function 
is presently unknown. 
It has also been impli- 
cated in the formation of 
the plaques found in the 
brains of Alzheimer’s 
disease patients. 

The researchers 
tracked APP, which rou- 
tinely travels between 
nerve cells through an 
axon. When an axon is 
broken by a traumatic in- 
jury, APP cannot travel 
past the break, forming 
a build-up that induces 
swelling. Swelling can 
occur due to numerous 
forms of trauma; how- 
ever, the type swelling 
produced in the brains of 
IED blast survivors was 
unique and was found in 
a honeycomb pattern ad- 
jacent to blood vessels. 

These lesions were 
observed in various re- 
gions in the brains, in- 
cluding areas that are 
involved in memory, de- 
cision making and rea- 
soning. They may have 
been remnants of normal 
nerve fibers that were 
broken at the time of the 
explosion or weakened 
fibers that were broken 
by some subsequent in- 
sult to the brain. The dis- 
covery of these lesions 
may eventually help in 
the treatment of soldiers 
who return traumatized 


from combat. 


ce 


gue Fever, Chikungunya 
and Yellow Fever, claim 
the lives of more than one 
million people each year 
and have plagued humans 
for centuries. The diseases 
are spread when an infect- 
ed female mosquito bites 
its victim. When female 
mosquitoes bite, they in- 
ject anti-coagulants to 
keep the blood flowing as 
well as some of their own 
saliva, which could carry 
viruses and parasites. 

The cycle of disease 
can be interrupted by 
killing the mosquito be- 
fore it bites, isolating the 
infected from the unin- 
| fected population and 
vaccinating to prevent 
| diseases. Physical bar- 
riers, such as mosquito 
| nets, can also be used. In 
| the United States, insec- 

ticides are typically used 
to control the mosquito 
population. However, 
more and more mosqui- 
toes are becoming resis- 
tant to these methods. 
The researchers at Ox- 
itec focus on manipulating 
| the genome of the Aedes 
| aegypti, one of the species 


known to serve as a vector 
for several diseases. The 
company has managed 
to modify the part of the 
mosquito’s gene that will 
kill their offspring before 


they grow out of the larval | 


stage. Also, tests have been 
conducted on wild mos- 
quito populations in Brazil 
and the Cayman Islands. 
Oxitec has stated that the 
tests were successful, but 
public doubts and misun- 
derstandings about geneti- 
cally modified organisms 
may prevent the FDA from 
releasing the mosquitoes 
in the Florida Keys. 
Genetic modification 
roots from the Neolithic 
Period, when the first 
farmers used artificial se- 
lection to breed more de- 
sirable plants. Nowadays, 


researchers use genetic 
engineering to directly 
change an _ organism’s 


genes, which does not in- | 


clude plant and animal 
breeding. There is a lot of 
controversy on the subject, 
much of which revolves 
around introducing new 
DNA into the environ- 
ment. 
of genetically modified 
organisms are concerned 
with horizontal gene 
transfer, through which 
DNA can be transferred 
from one organism to an- 
other. Introducing new ge- 
netic material could lead to 
issues such as antibacterial 
resistance or cancer. 

In order to prevent 
the introduction of al- 
tered DNA into the hu- 
man bloodstream, the 
company says that only 
male mosquitoes will be 
released. However, in 
the unlikely event that a 

See MOSQUITO, pace B8 


Many opponents | 


By SUNNY CAI 
Staff Writer 


According to the U.S. 
Department of Health & 
Human Services, an aver- 
age of 18 people die each 
day while waiting for an 
organ transplant. Instead 
of relying solely on people 
to donate organs to recipi- 
ents, imagine if scientists 
could construct the neces- 
sary organs using readily 
available materials. Fortu- 
nately, this science fiction 
fantasy may soon become 
a viable reality for pa- 
tients who require heart 
transplants. 

On Dec. 2, 1982, Bar- 
ney Clark, a 61-year-old 
dentist from Des Moines, 
Wash., became the world’s 
first recipient of an artifi- 
cial heart. In the 32 years 
that have passed, artifi- 
cial heart technology has 
undergone significant ad- 
vances, but the vast ma- 
jority of artificial hearts 
developed thus far have 
been unable to lengthen 
recipients’ lives for sig- 
nificant periods of time. In 
fact, these artificial hearts 


are typically used to as- 
sist a failing heart pump 
blood throughout the 
body, which means they 
have primarily served as 
“bridging” devices to al- 
low patients to survive un- 
til they can receive a “real” 
heart from an organ donor. 

On Aug. 5, 2014, a 
Frenchman with termi- 
nal congestive heart fail- 
ure — whereby the heart 
is unable to pump blood 
efficiently throughout 
the body — received a 
Carmat heart implant at 
the hopspital at the Uni- 
versity of Nantes. Led by 
thoracic surgeon Daniel 
Duveau, the implant sur- 
gery was completed in 
six hours, and the patient 
was quickly discharged 
from intensive care af- 
terward. Last week, the 
68-year-old patient, who 
has chosen to remain 
anonymous, returned 
home and is now living 
a “completely normal 
life’; he is even able to 
ride a stationary bicycle. 
Of particular note is that 
this month marks the six- 

See HEART, pace B8 
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| The first.artificial heart transplant occurred in France this past August. 


Flu shot becoming less effective due to mutations 


By TIFFANY LE 
Staff Writer 


Like many college stu- 
dents, freshman Maggie 


| Koo always gets her flu 


shot, and this year was no 
*exception. 
“T don’t want to get 


| the flu and have to miss 


school,” she said. 

In December, the Cen- 
ter for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC) 
warned that this flu sea- 
son would be bad. Since 
then, the U.S. has seen an 
influx in the number of 
flu-related cases. Accord- 
ing to pneumonia and flu 
mortality surveillance, 
this season still surpasses 
epidemic levels: 46 states 
have seen prevalent flu 
activity. 

The Hopkins Student 
Health & Wellness Center 
saw nine confirmed cases 
of the flu from September 
through December 2014; 
this is more than four times 
the two cases it saw in 2013. 


v 


This year’s vaccine has 
only had a 23 percent ef- 
fectiveness rate. People 
who are already vacci- 
nated may still fall sick. 
This is mainly due to two- 
thirds of the H3N2 strain 
of the flu having mutated, 
which is responsible for 
the majority of flu illness- 
es this year. This mutation 
is not included in this sea- 
son's shot, rendering the 
vaccine less _ successful. 
The strain is considered a 
more severe variety of the 
flu since it tends to hospi- 
talize more people. 

The vaccine only pro- 
tects against a few strains 
of the flu each year. Ey- 
ery February, the World 
Health Organization re- 
views international data 
on circulating flu breeds. 
From there, it predicts 
which varieties are more 
likely to cause the most 
illnesses. This is how they 
recommend the composi- 
tion of the annual vaccine 
for the Northern Hemi- 


A surge of the flu virus in the United States has led to 171 child deaths from 


sphere. In September, 
they meet again to dis- 
cuss the Southern Hemi- 
sphere’s vaccine. 

The shot usually fights 
against three flu types: 
two “A” strains, like 
HI1N1 and H3N2, and one 
“B” strain, which is less 
common. Thus far, this 
seasons vaccine seems to 
be effective against the B 
strain. , 

At least 56 children 
have. died because of 
the virus since Sept. 28, 
2014. By the end of the 
2013-2014 season in May, 
109 children had died; in 
2012-2013, there were 171 
deaths. 

Most physicians rec- 
ommend getting a flu 
shot by October, since it 
takes about two weeks 
to build up antibodies 
against the virus. Re- 
-gardless, physicians say 
that it’s still not too late 
to get vaccinated. 

If you catch the flu, it 
is important to contact 


2012-2013 alone. 
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your doctor upon see- 
ing the first symptoms. 
Symptoms are similar 
to those of the common 
cold but are usually more 


-serious. They include a 


fever, cough, sore throat, 
runny nose, headaches, 
chills, fatigue and nau- 
sea. Those most suscepti- 
ble to catching the illness 
are the very young and 


- the very old, as well as 


those with chronic medi- 
cal conditions. 

Physicians can _ pre- 
scribe antivirals, which 
will shorten the time of 
sickness if taken within 
a couple days after symp- 
toms start. The CDC said 
that antivirals have been 
effective in battling the 
flu. However, many doc- 
tors do not prescribe them 
because they don’t actu- 
ally cure the flu, but only 
shorten the time period. 

The best way to pro- 
tect against the flu is 
by washing hands. The 
virus spreads through 
contact with  contami- 
nated objects, followed 
by touching the mouth, 
nose or eyes. Lisa Pap- 
pas, the Health and 
Wellness Center’s nurse 
manager, also advised 
students to cough into | 
their sleeves rather than © 
their hands, to stay at 
least six feet away from 


‘someone who is cough- 


ing, and to wear a plain 
surgical mask when car- 
ing for someone sick. 

“If they are ill with 
flu-like symptoms, I ad- 
vise them to stay at home 
and not go to class or 
leave the room to social- 
ize until they're fever- 
free for 24 hours without 
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Flu claims the lives of Hospital performs organ transplant on newborns 
many young children 


FLU, From B7 
medication,” Pappas said. 
“Overall, major symptoms 
may last up to seven days.” 

Researchers at Mount 
Sinai Health System in 
New York, New York have 
been trying to fabricate a 
universal flu vaccine. The 
shot would protect against 
all flu varieties for several 
years at a time. However, 
this invention is still some 
years away. 

The Center for Disease 
Control 
has report- 
ed that the 
number of 
new flu- 
related in- 
fections is 
decreasing 
from week 
to week. 

The 
Health and 
Wellness 
Center, lo- 
cated at 
3003 North 


Charles Street near Home- 
wood apartments, offers flu 
vaccinations, by walk-in or 
appointment. Cost is $20 but 
free for those on the Hop- 
kins insurance plan. Credit 
card, J-Card, and cash are 
accepted, or students can 
bill their accounts. 

In addition to this, there 
will be a flu clinic at the Ru- 
benstein Technology Room 
located on the atrium level 
of Brody Learning Com- 
mons on Feb. 4 from 4-7 p.m. 


WIKIPEDIA.ORG 
Researchers are trying to create a universal flu vaccine. 


| waiting 


By SARAH SUKARDI 
Staff Writer 


Organ donation is 
typically a difficult pro- 
cess: Recipients must 
wait on organ donation 
lists for indefi- 
nite periods of time, and 
the families of donors 
are forced to make an 
extremely hard decision 
during a time already 
marred by painful and 
recent loss. 

The logistics of the 
organ donation system 


| have made it even more 


difficult for children to 
receive organs. 

Doctors at the Impe- 
rial College London’s 


| Hammersmith Hospital 


| | in England made history 


when they performed 
the world’s first organ 
donation between new- 
born babies. 

The history of organ 
donation is long, rich, 


| and ultimately harrow- 


ing. Accounts from me- 


| dieval times recall Justin- 


ian’s leg being replaced 
with one of an Ethiopian 


who had 
recently 
passed 
away, and 
those from 
as _— early 
200 BC re- 
count the 
first rhi- 
noplasty; 
both of 
these ac- 
Coun ts; 
however, 
are simi- 
lar in that 
they do 
not clearly 
record the 
success or 
veracity of 
such sur- 
geries. 
Thus, 
it is un- 
surprising 
that due 
to difficulties in creating 
effective transplantation 
techniques and _ anti-re- 
jection drugs, that organ 
donation between two 
humans has only been 
performed successfully 
in relatively recent times. 


Science Spotlight: Nisu Patel discusses his research 


The junior shares his experiences researching computational sciences related to medicine 


By SAMHITA ILANGO 


Science & Technology Editor 


Nisu: Patel, a 19-year- 
old junior, has spent his 
time outside class work- 
ing in a research lab on 
Homewood Campus. He 
tells us how he thinks 
computational — sciences 
are the key to understand- 
ing and treating diseases 
in the future. 

The News-Letter: What 
lab do you work in? 

Nisu Patel: I work in 
the Neuromedical Control 
Lab headed by Dr. Sridevi 
Sarma in the Institute for 
Computational Medicine 


within the Department of 
Biomedical Engineering. I 
have been working there 
for alittle undera year. — 


N-L: What does your 
research entail? 

NP: I work on the com- 
putational detection of 
sepsis. Sepsis is a danger- 
ous level of whole body in- 
flammation. And current- 
ly, the only way to detect 
sepsis is once it’s a clinic 
problem, and we are try- 
ing to push the detection 
point to hours, days, even 
weeks, before that. 


N-L: Why do you like it? 
NP: I like it because 


Oxitec mosquitos raise 


concerns in Florida Keys 


MOSQUITO, FRoM.B7 
genetically modified 
female mosquito does 
manage to bite a human 
being, laboratory studies 
have shown so far that 
the mutated gene is rela- 
tively harmless in other 
animals. 

Even so, critics claim 
it would be nearly im- 
possible to guarantee 
that all the female mos- 
quitoes would be entire- 
ly removed; regardless of 
how rigorous the process 
is, a few are bound to be 
overlooked. 

Furthermore, _ there 
have been no guarantees 
that the altered DNA 
will affect humans. Deci- 
sions about eliminating 
or reducing a species so 
ingrained into the eco- 
system also brings up 
the question of how it 


would affect the envi- 
ronment. Mosquitoes 
play a major role in the 
food chain as well as in 
pollination. .The hole left 
by reducing the popula- 
tion of mosquitoes will 
most likely result in an- 
other species taking its 
place, and ecologists are 
still unsure of which 
organism it will be and 
whether or not we will 
be better or worse off. 
-Currently, Oxitec and 
the Florida. Keys Mos- 
quito Control District 


are working together to 


inform the Florida Keys 
community about the 


program. The modified 


mosquitoes are planned 
to be released: in Key 
Haven in Key West, and 
if it receives the FDA‘s 
approval, the plan will 
start in early 2015. 


it has 
shown me 
a very ap- 
plicable 
part of 
compu- 
tational 
work. It 
.translates 
directly to | 
the clini- 
cal. Its 
especially 
impor- 
tant be 
cause ev- 

ery hour there’s a delay 
in treatment of sepsis, 
there’s a six percent rise 
in mortality. 


N-L: Have the classes 
you have taken been rel- 
evant to your research 
work? : 

- NP: Yes! The class 
most relevant has been 
Introduction to Statistics 
because the way we ap- 


. proach the issue js basi- 


cally by throwing data 
‘out there and _ seeing 
what we find. Statistics 
allowed me to correctly 
figure out what tests to 
use and differentiate be- 
tween what’s important 
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Patel researches ways to detect sepsis in the body. 


and what could be just an 
anomaly in the data. 


N-L:-What has been the | 


biggest take-away so far? 

NP: My biggest take- 
away is the realization that 
most of the diseases left 
now to treat and diagnose 
are ones that have multiple 
causes and that there are 
specifically ones good to, 
handle through computa- 
tional sciences. It’s interest- 
ing to know that while it’s a 
gigantic problem, progress 
can still be made very fast 
— like within 10 months — 
so it’s exciting to know that 
there is a lot more change 
to come in the future. 


The first successful 
modern organ transplan- 
tation, a kidney donation 
between two identical 
twins, was performed 
only 61 years ago in 1954. 
The recipient ended up 
living for eight more 
fruitful years. Since then, 
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Doctors at the Imperial College London transplanted organ cells from newborn to newborn. 


When it was clear 
that the girl was not re- 
sponding to treatment 
and would not survive, 
doctors brought up talks 
about organ donations to 
her parents, who eventu- 
ally consented to the do- 
nation. 


man gy Acie 
more suc- nall y, 
cessful six as 
after the 
trans. Transplant between 4 a5 ‘ 
planta- children has had an 8it!_ was 
tions have ; born, she 
occurred, even more difficult passed 
| ead history than the ay x iy 
liver and practice between healthy 
b-o ne kidneys, 
'marrow adults. as well 
ltrans- as sev- 
plants eral cells 
between from her 
humans. liver, were donated to two 
Transplant between other newly born babies, 
children, however, has one of whom was suffer- 
had an even more dif- ing from renal failure. 
ficult history than the Many of the babies 
practice between ene pecently Dassed awa 
There has been a severe © : units ¢ 


shortage of organs era 
| able for children due to 
a smaller pool to draw 
from, as well as a lesser 
| likelihood of there being 
a proportionate number 
of viable donor organs 
| from people so young. 
The transplant donor 
in this recent case was 
a six-day-old baby. The 
neonate had experienced 
severe oxygen depriva- 
tion and brain damage 
while in her mother’s 
womb and was unre- 
sponsive when. doctors 
at Hammersmith deliv- 
ered her via emergency 
Ceasarian’ section. She 
did not respond to a va- 
riety of tests, and the pu- 
pils of her eyes remained 
dilated. 


United Ronedore ig apses 

the transplants were per- 
formed, are viable organ 
donors, but actual trans- 


plantations have never 
been performed. 
Though there are 


not many newborns in 
need of organ donations, 
those who do need them 
have the highest risk of 
dying due to lack of or- 
gan availability. _ 

The achievement of | 
the medical team at Im- 
perial College London’s 
Hammersmith Hospital 
presents a large step to- 
ward a solution for the 
difficult problem of the 
logistics of organ trans-- 
plantation, especially for 
young children and new- 


_ borns. 


French scientists develop Carmat artifical heart 


HEART, From B7 
month anniversary of the 
patient’s survival using his 
artificial Carmat heart. 

This patient is the sec- 
ond to receive a Carmat 
heart. The first living hu- 
man to receive a Carmat 
heart was a 76-year-old 
man who .received an 
implant in Dec. 2013 and 
passed away just 75 days 
later. Still, this first pa- 
tient’s survival time of 75 
days well surpassed the 
test success benchmark 
of 30 days. 

Renowned French car- 
diothoracic surgeon Alain 
F. Carpentier invented the 


Carmat heart at the Paris-- 


based Carmat Company, 
whose mission is to de- 
velop a “bioprosthetic to- 


- tal artificial heart.” A total 


artificial heart is one that 
replaces the ventricles, or 


lower heart chambers. 


The Carmat heart de- 


vice features sensors that 
san the body's blood 
flow to the fai moye-" 


ments, allowing the device 
to mimic heart’ muscle 
contractions. The device 


- is operated by electric mo- 


tors and is constructed 
using both synthetic ma- 
terials and animal tissue 


(specifically bovine tis- 


sue). The use of cow tis- 
sue along with manmade 
materials — particularly 
in the areas of the heart 
that come in,direct contact 
with human blood — helps 
to prevent blood clots, 
thereby allowing patients 
to reduce their reliance 
on anti-coagulants. In ad- 
dition, unlike previous 
models of artificial hearts, 
the Carmat heart is com- 


pletely self-supporting. 


_ However, the Carmat 
heart may riot be able to 
completely alleviate the 
alarming deficit of avail- 
able heart donations. 
First, the artificial heart 


is expensive. A heart will _ 


sell at prices ranging from 
140,000 to 180,000 euros” 


($162,000 to bois 


oe 


4 ee 
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There aye stl hindrances to vied use of the Carmat heart. 


Second, the Carmat heart 
is significantly heavier 


to ne used in peakalens In 
fact, the device has only 


than a normal heart. The 20 ‘percent muy Se 
artificial heart weighs ap- in women, compared to 
proximately 900 grams (2 86 percent in men. | 3, 
Ibs.), which is nearly three _ Nevertheless, the Car- 
times heavier than an mat Company has ex- 


at 


average healthy human — bok asst sel 
heart This nl size vart 
nat 


heart wey too large | My 
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Hopkins team studies 
light or flight response 


By ELLI TIAN 
Staff Writer 


The body’s fight or flight 
response is all too familiar 
to many of us, even if we’ve 
never been confronted 
with a life or death situa- 
tion before. As college stu- 
dents, we may have to give 
a presentation in front of a 
large class, drink several 
cups of coffee in order to 
finish an essay or even just 
ask our romantic interest 
out on a date — situations 
which can induce a variety 
of responses from the hu- 
man cardiovascular sys- 
tem. These symptoms in- 
clude stomach “butterflies” 
and an accelerated heart 
rate. However, some peo- 
ple may experience these 
symptoms without any 
sort of external stimulus. 
Medical and psychological 
conditions, such as heart 
disease and schizophrenia, 
can cause the heart to race 
uncontrollably and unpre- 
dictably, and in some cases 
it can be deadly. 

By studying mice 
hearts, a team of Hopkins 
researchers led by Yuejin 
Wu and Mark Anderson 
has identified the cell struc- 

ture that may be respon- 
sible for such a response in 
-humans. Cells of the heart 
often need to work contin- 
uously and at maximum 
efficiency and thus contain 
ahigh density of mitochon- 
dria. A highly selective ion 
channel, the mitochondrial 
calcium uniporter (MCU), 
resides on the mitochon- 
drial inner membrane 
and assists in the uptake 
of large amounts of cal- 
cium ions. This increases 
the electrochemical gradi- 
ent across the inner mem- 
brane, which drives the 
production of energy in the 
form of adenosine triphos- 
phate (ATP). 

In order to examine the 
MCU’s role in regulating 
mitochondrial activity, 
the researchers inhibited 
the function of the ion 

- channel in mice in sev- 
eral ways. First, they in- 
jected into heart cells a 
compound that blocks the 
ion channel. They then 
exposed both the altered 
cells and normal cells to 
the stimulant isoproter- 
enol. While both kinds of 
cells maintained a normal 
beating rate in the absence 
of isoproterenol, the unal-, 
tered cells beat much fast- 


HARVARD-WM.ORG 
The study aims to improve diseases associated with high heart rates. 


er than the altered ones 
after the stimulant was 
added. The beating rate 
of the altered cells was in- 
creased with the addition 
of ATP, suggesting that 
the proper functioning 
of MCUs is crucial to the 
production of normal and 
sufficient levels of ATP. 
Next, 
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The good, the bad and the ugly of modern light 


Pads are really fun 
to use, with func- 
tionality ranging 
from watching Netf- 
lix to playing Angry 
Birds. Even beyond eve- 
ning entertainment, light- 


| emitting electronic devic- 


| of 


es are entering the realm 
education ’ through 
waves of e-books and ap- 
plications that promote 


| | learning, and their utility 


explains their ubiquity in 


| our lives. However, have 


we really fully considered 


| the implication of such 


the researchers | 


made modifications to the | 


whole heart by introduc- 


ing a virus that contained | 


an MCU-blocking gene. By 
interacting with the heart 
cells, the virus was able 


to insert this gene into the | 


cells’ DNA. The altered 
organ showed a similar 
decreased response to iso- 
proterenol compared 


mouse heart. 

Finally, the researchers 
introduced the MCU block- 
ing gene natively to the 
DNA and bred mice with 
the mutation. They then 
monitored the animals’ 
heart rates through normal 


activity and observed that | 


they remained relatively 
constant even during exer- 
cise or moments of danger. 

The research shows 
that effects of an increased 
heart rate, which typically 
manifest on the tissue and 


organismal levels, as in | 
schizophrenia, may arise | 


from something as small as 
individual structures with- 
in a cell. However, current 
medications for high heart 
rates tend to focus primar- 
ily on the observable symp- 
toms of this increase. As a 
result they can slow heart 
rate uniformly, meaning 
that the resting heart rate 
is also depressed. This can 
produce undesirable side 
effects including fatigue 
and nausea. 

With further research 
on MCUs in human heart 
cells, pharmaceutical 
companies may be able to 
specifically target these 
ion channels in order to 
treat high heart rates. To 
many in the scientific 
community, the revela- 
tion that mitochondria are 
crticial to the proper func- 
tioning of hardworking 
heart cells is no surprise. 
Now the new challenge 


lies in figuring out the 


specific mechanism by 


which MCUs affect the 


production of ATP and if 
altering them on a smaller 
scale will actually make a 
difference for the organ- 
ism as a whole. 


to | 
that of a normal healthy | 


technologies beyond their 
use in work and _ play? 
This question has been 
raised many times before. 
Some say that technolo- 
gies make us lazier and 
more dependent on elec- 
tronics. Others say they 
take away from inter- 
personal relationships as 
people glue their eyes to 
the small screen of their 
mobile phones, fingers 
rapidly firing away text 
messages. 

A few months ago 
Anne-Marie Chang and 
colleagues published a 
study on Proceedings of 
the National Academy 
of Sciences (PNAS) that 
showed evening expo- 
sure to artificial light 
from electronic devices 
can have adverse con- 
sequences on health. By 
having participants read 


| from either an e-reader 


or a printed book for 
four hours before bed- 
time, the study found 


| that using the electron- 


ic devices disrupted 
sleep, shifted circadian 
rhythms and decreased 
mental alertness the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Here is what we have 


| to remember. The study 


measured the acute 


| health effects only after 


five days of e-reader us- 
age. For many people, 
electronic devices are an 


integral part of everyday 
life. In other words, we 
are dealing with chronic 
exposure to artificial light. 
If five days produced 
such adverse effects on 
our health, are there real 
health consequences from 
prolonged usage we just 
haven't realized? 

Light sensory cues are 
an important part of our 
lives, giving us the ability 
to consciously visualize 
the external world. Ad- 
ditionally, our circadian 
rhythms are coordinated 
in synchrony with the 
daily light-dark cycle. 
Thus, irregular patterns of 
light can result in severe 
health consequences by 


via retinal ganglion cells 
(RGCs) for higher-order 
processing. Although 
most RGCs receive light 
input from cells called 
rods and cones, a small 
subset of RGCs also have 
the intrinsic capacity to 
detect light in addition 
to rod- and cone-depen- 
dent pathways. Known 
as intrinsically photo- 
sensitive retinal gan- 
glion cells (ipRGCs), this 
atypical class of retinal 
neurons project to the 
suprachiasmatic nucleus 
(SCN), a master regula- 
tor of circadian rhythms. 
The SCN then processes 
these light sensory cues 
to drive photoentrain- 
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increased risk of cardio- 
vascular disorders. Be- 
yond influencing circa- 
dian rhythms and sleep, 
aberrant light environ- 
ments can directly cause 
depression and learning 
deficits, even in the con- 
text of normal sleep and 
intact circadian rhythmic- 
ity. Through both indi- 
rect and direct pathways, 
changes in light environ- 
ment may contribute to 
the recent rise in depres- 
sive illnesses and obesity, 
considering the ubiquity 
of chronic exposure to de- 
structive light conditions 
such as shift work, jet lag 
and artificial lighting. 
How can light induce 
such severe clinical, psy- 
chological and_ social 
consequences? In mam- 
mals all light information 
is detected by the retina 
(in the back of our eyes) 
and relayed to the brain 


SCN and downstream 
targets may underlie the 
mechanism by which 
light influences health 
and physiology. For in- 
stance, the SCN may in- 
teract with areas outside 
of the nervous system to 
influence metabolism, 
which may explain why 
mouse models of jet lag 
show metabolic distur- 
bances and increased risk 
of diabetes and obesity. 

It is also unclear how 
aberrant light influences 
mental health to result in 
depression and learning 
impairments. Neuroana- 
tomical tracing studies 
indicate that in addition 
to the SCN, ipRGCs also 
talk to the lateral haben- 
ula, a region known for 
its role in reward with 
strong implications in 
the pathogenesis of de- 
pression. Along with its 
previously explored roles 


B9 


in mood, the lateral ha- 
benula expresses special- 
ized proteins involved in 
circadian rhythms, sug- 
gesting its involvement 
in the brain’s overall cir- 
cadian system. Addition- 
ally, the molecular clock 
in the lateral habenula is 
temporally delayed com- 
pared to that of the SCN, 
implying a functional 
interaction between the 
SCN and the lateral ha- 
benula. Given its strong 
roles in depression, it is 
very possible that light 
may affect the SCN in 
such a way that influ- 
ences circuits in the lat- 
eral habenula to drive 
depression behavior. 
Novel technologies that 
allow for mapping and 
functional probing - of 
neuronal circuits, such 
as virus-mediated trans- 
synaptic tracing and op- 
togenetics (see the Oct. 
9 Brain Wave column), 
could be useful for gain- 
ing insight into the neu- 
ronal. mechanisms of 
light-driven emotional 
and kehavioral output. 

Meanwhile, what can 
we do about our comput- 
ers and iPads? Certainly 
they are very useful tools, 
but we haven't fully con- 
sidered. the implications 
for such technological de- 
velopment in the context 
of our health. The obvious 
solution is to reduce us- 
age of light-emitting elec- 
tronic devices, but due to 
work and social reasons, 
this is not always feasible. 
A possibility could be bet- 
ter design of monitors that 
emit longer wavelengths 
of light, as opposed to the 
blue-shifted light that we 
are used to, since blue- 
shifted light has the great- 
est influence on circadian 
rhythms. Better work and 
air travel policies could 
also decrease exposure to 
irregular lights. 


Harvard discovers new method of biocontainment 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


Genetically modified 
organisms (GMOs) spark 
numerous debates regard- 
ing human safety and the 
efficient use of resources. 
Some advocate GMOs as 
a way through which hu- 
mans can battle hunger 
and disease. The flood of 
cheap and beautiful ge- 
netically modified crops 
in supermarkets and the 
success of genetically 
modified mosquitoes in 
wiping out their disease- 
carrying counterparts 
seem to support this view. 
However, opponents of 
GMOs cite the potential 
dangers to human health 
if genetically modified 
foods are consumed and 
the possibility of muta- 
tions in genetically modi- 
fied organisms. Recently a 


research team at Harvard 
has discovered a method 
of biocontainment, built- 
in mechanisms that pre- 
vent GMOs from surviv- 
ing in unintended places. 

Numerous methods of 
biocontainment have been 
tested in the past. One ap- 
proach involves modify- 
ing the E. coli genome so 
that the bacteria becomes 
an auxotroph. Normal E. 
coli can create nutrients 
needed for growth, while 
auxotrophic E. coli lack 
these nutrients. As a re- 
sult, scientists can control 
the bacteria by withdraw- 
ing these nutrients and 
turning E. coli into auxo- 
trophs. Another method 
involves a_ kill switch 
encoded in the E. coli ge- 
nome. The kill switch in- 


creases the vulnerability 


of the bacteria to toxins, 
simplifying cleanups af- 


- Spacecraft journey is 4.5 billion miles in the making 


By VICTOR DADFAR 
Staff Writer ; 


‘Last month the New 
Horizons spacecraft from 
NASA woke from hiber- 

nation about 135 mil- 

lion miles away from its 

destination — the dwarf 
_ planet Pluto. 


Launched in January of 


2006, New Horizons’s task 
was to take high-resolution 
images of Pluto and to 
gather data on the envi- 


approach as crews and en- 
gineers carefully guide it 
for a fly-by of Pluto in the 
coming months. While the 
craft will not actually land 
on the surface of the planet, 
it will be able to take high- 
er-resolution photos of the 
unexplored world than any 
telescope on Earth. ; 

The remaining leg 
of the journey includes 
continual photography 
of the planet in order for 
engineers and operating 
teams to properly navi- 
gate the probe through 
space. In addition, these 
images will be crucial for 
tracking the behavior of 

» « 


Pluto’s moons. The first of 
these! navigating maneu- 
vers may occur as early as 


March, with a fly-by date — 


of July. At its closest point, 
the craft will take images 
with a resolution of about 
70 meters per pixel. 

New Horizons is not 
the only probe making 
headlines, as another 
NASA _ spacecraft 
also pass by an infamous 
dwarf. In March, the Dawn 
probe will pass Ceres, a 
dwarf planet located be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter in 
the asteroid belt, Relative 
to its asteroid neighbors, 


Ceres is enormous, yet it 


“Y 


will . 


is too small to be named 
a planet. It currently holds 
the title for largest celes- 
tial body between the sun 
and Pluto not yet explored 
by spacecraft. That will 
change as Dawn makes 
its final approach to the 


ter bacteria spills. How- 
ever, bacteria such as E. 
coli may overcome these 
biocontainment methods. 
Auxotrophic bacteria may 
find nutrients outside of 
their intended environ- 
ment, or they may devel- 
op mutations that allow 
the synthesis of nutrients. 
E. coli with kill switches 
can also mutate to turn 
off the switch, increasing 
their resistance to toxins. 

George Church, a pro- 
fessor at Harvard Medical 
School, led the research 
team in constructing the 
first GMO with built-in 
biocontainment centered 
around amino acids, the 
building blocks of pro- 
teins. The team selected 
a strand of E. coli and 
heavily modified .its ge- 
nome. With the modified 


"genome, bacteria created 


dwarf and begins taking | 


high-resolution photos of 
the world of ice and rock. 
The photographs and 
data taken from both the 
New Horizons and Dawn 
missions will be very use- 
ful in mapping the surface 
of these previously unex- 
plored planets and may 


_ give insight into the histo- 


ry of these former planets. 


no acids are not present | 


‘ 
4y 


by the team would be un- © 


able to survive without a 
constant supply of syn- 
thetic amino acids. This is 
due to the fact that many 
genes within the genome 
encode proteins that re- 
quire these artificial ami- 
no acids for the proteins 
to fold properly. Without 


the synthesized amino — 


acids, proteins created by 
the cell will not fold prop- 


erly and cannot carry out — 


their functions. 
As a result, E. coli with 
modified genomes can 


be regulated by scientists 


since the synthetic ami-_ 


naturally. In addition to 
being an effective control, 
the method of biocontain- 
ment developed by the 
Harvard team also pres- 
ents an advancement in 
genome engineering. To 


make E. coli dependent 
on synthetic amino acids, 
the team designed an ar- 
tificial amino acid that 
the modified genome re- 
quires. 

The experiments con- 
ducted by the research- 
ers yielded two strains 
of modified E. coli and 
three artificial proteins. 
Both strains of E. coli de- 
pend on the three artifi- 
cial proteins, minimizing 
their chances of survival 
outside of controlled sur- 

_roundings. To test the 
effectiveness of this bio- 
containment method, the 
team cultured one trillion 
bacteria. None escaped, 
even after two weeks. 

The method of utiliz- 
ing amino acids as biocon- 
tainment differs from oth- 
er approaches because it 
is difficult for the bacteria 
to overcome their depen- 
dence through mutation. 
The genetic changes intro- 
duced by Church’s team 
‘involve 49 mutations. 
Chances are slim that the 
bacteria can successfully 
revert the mutations, The 
placements of these muta- 
tions are carefully calcu- 
lated so that the resulting 
proteins will play a vital 
role in the ability of the E. — 
coli to survive. Since the — 

_ proteins are essential to 

the normal functions of 

‘the bacteria, deprivation 


result in death rather than — 
an incapacitated E. coli. — 
Lastly, the modified E.— 
coli depend on synthetic — 
amino acids that are not 
found in nature, reducing © 
the probability that it can 
survive outside of labora- 
tory environments. 


* 


of the amino acids will 
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Wrestling goes I-I at home dual meet Men's hoops pushes 
winning streak to [3 


By NIKHIL 
RAMANATHAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins  wres- 
tling team won one of 
two matches during the 
Centennial Conference 
dual match that occurred 
on Saturday, Jan. 24 at the 
Goldfarb Gymnasium. 
The Blue Jays defeated 
Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, 30-16, before fall- 
ing to the United States 
Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy (USMMA), 21-16. 

USMMA also defeated 
Gettysburg, 2-0. 


going 


Gettysburg defeated 
Washington and Lee as 
well, going 1-1. 

The match between 
Hopkins and USMMA 
was the closest of the day. 
USMMA won a decision, 
breaking a 10-10 tie at 174 
and 184. They got a tech- 
nical fall at 197, leading 
21-10. The Jays won 285 by 
forfeit, bringing the final 
score to 21-16. 

In the 125 weight class, 
Hopkins No. 5 nationally 
ranked senior Paul Be- 
wak won a 10-2 decision 
against freshman Mi- 
chael Mui, who is ranked 
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Led by Bewak, Hopkins beat Washington and Lee University. 


just outside the top 10 
nationally by d3wrestle. 
com. With characteristic 
aggressiveness, Bewak 
jumped out to an 8-0 
lead by early in the third 
period and then used a 
late escape and a point 
of riding time to secure 
the win by major deci- 
sion. Bewak, one of the 
most decorated wrestlers 
in school and conference 
history, won both match- 
es, improving his career 
record to 117-22 and his 
season record to 17-4. 

Five forfeit wins for the 
Jays against Washington 
and Lee provided all the 
points Hopkins would 
need, buoying the Jays to 
a win in that portion of 
the meet. 

Besides Bewak, senior 
Christian Salera and ju- 
nior Welles Sakmar won 
both of their matches. 
Junior Evan Krumheuer 
won his match against 
Washington and Lee by 
forfeit and lost against 
USMMA’s Tom Healy, 8-6. 
Freshman Connor Mauri- 
ello lost his match against 
Zach Papin of Washing- 
ton and Lee, 3-1. 

Freshman Tommy 
Grifa won his first match 


by forfeit. Sophomore 
Alex McLaughlin lost his 
match against USMMA‘s 
Nathan Twito, 15-3. Soph- 
omore Jared Forman lost 
his bout against Wash- 
ington and Lee, 5-3, and 
his match against USM- 
MA, 3-2. 

Senior Evan  John- 
son lost his Washington 
and Lee match, 6-2, and 
his USMMA match, 4-1. 
Sophomore Kory John- 
son was defeated by by 
Evan Kueffner of Wash- 
ington and Lee, 12-3, and 
Ricky Fisher, 22-6. Sopho- 
more Ellis Flannery lost 
his Washington and Lee 


match, 5-2, and won his | 


USMMA match by forfeit. 

The Hopkins 
tling team’s overall record 
now stands at 2-11, with 


a Centennial Conference | 


record of 1-2. Three out of 
four Hopkins seniors took 
home victories on Friday, 
providing a bittersweet 


moment in what would be | 


their final home appear- 
ances as Jays. 

The Jays prepare to 
take on New York Uni- 
versity, Stevens Institute 
of Technology and Mount 
Saint Vincent on Friday, 
Jan. 31. 


Fencing team shines at Philadelphia Invite 


By ZACHERY OLAH 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins men’s 
and women’s fencing 
teams traveled to the 
“City of Brotherly Love” 
to compete in the Phila- 
delphia Invite. The event 
featured some of the top 


. competitors across the 


country. 

The men faced off 
against Drew,  Lafay- 
ette, Haverford, Penn 


and Sacred Heart. Their 
first match came against 
Drew. Sophomore Na- 
thaniel Green shined 
for the Jays as he earned 
a huge win in the Epee 
with a score of 3-0. The 
Jays took the match while 
only losing two bouts. 
The final score was 25-2. 

Junior Glenn Balbus 


and freshman Jared LeB- 


ron combined for six wins 
to sweep the Foil without 
dropping a bout against 
Lafayette. The team fol- 
lowed suit and breezed 
past Lafayette with a final 
score of 20-7, earning them 
their second straight win. 
After two’ strong 
wins, the team fell to 
host Penn by a score of 
18-9. The Quakers won in 
all three weapons even 
though the Foil was only 
by a close score of 5-4. 
Green and freshman De- 


Men’s Fencing 
January 25, 2015 a 
@ Philly Invite 


Recor: 3-2 


nis Routkevitch proved 
to be dominant by com- 
bining to earn two wins 


‘ in the Epee. 


The closest match of 
the day for the Blue Jays 
came against a tough 
Sacred Heart team. The 
final score of 14-13 was 
hard to swallow for the 
team. 

Sitting with two wins 
and two losses, the Blue 
Jays rebounded ina strong 
way to end the day witha 
big win over Haverford. 
Freshman Ian Maddox led 
the way for Hopkins win- 
ning all three of his bouts 
in the Foil. The Blue Jays 
swept all three weapons 
in the 19-8 win. 

The men will be back 


in action on Feb. 7 at the m 


Duke Invitational. 

Although the wom- 
en’s team finished the 
day with a record of 1-4, 
they were still able to 
battle with their foes and 
provide a sound stage for 
improvement. 

The Lady Jays start- 
ed off on the right foot 
by snagging a 21-6 vic- 
tory over Haverford by 
sweeping all three weap- 
ons. Senior Ilana Regen- 
bogen and junior Rachel 
Viqueira combined to 
tally six wins in the Foil. 
They took the Foil by a 
score of 8-1. Sophomores 


_W. Basketball 


January 24, 2015 
@ Muhlenberg 
L, 50-31 


January 27, 2015 
_ VS. McDaniel . ae 
L, 67-58 


Charlotte Green and 
Katherine Couch worked 
together to earn the same 
exact result in the Epee. 
Hopkins dropped 
their next match to 
Scared Heart by a close 
score of 16-11. They were 
unable to come up with 
a win in any of the three 
weapons. Regenbogen 
and Viqueira again 
played well, but fell just 
short in the Foil. The re- 
sults in the Epee and Sa- 
bre were similar with the 
Lady Jays earning wins 
in all three weapons, but 
not enough to top the 
Pioneers. The final three 
matchups came against 


Fairleigh Dickinson, 
Northwestern and 10th- 
ranked Temple. The team 
could not muster enough 
wins to take any of the 
three matches. With that 
said, Hopkins did earn 
wins in the Epee against 
both the Knights and the 
Wildcats. The Temple 
Owls swept them in all 
three weapons. 


Senior Gianna Puzzo | 


led the way for the Lady 
Jays with 10 wins on the 
day, improving her ca- 
reer record to 180-110. 
The women’s team will 
be back in action Feb. 


8 in Teaneck, NJ. at the | 


FDU Invitational. 
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Hopkins fencers went toe-to-toe with five different elite schools. 


M. Basketball 
‘January 24, 2015 
@ Muhlenberg 


W, 80-75 


Wrestling. 


vs. Washington & Lee 
fs: WBOT6 0. ieee 


oe A 


M. Basketball 
. January 27 2015 
5: McDaniel . 


W, 65-59 
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A balanced inside-out attack has led the Hopkins charge recently. 


By SI YEON LEE 
Staff Writer 


The men’s _ basketball 
team won two games on 
Saturday and Tuesday to 


| continue their winning 


streak of 13 games, tying 
the program record. After 
coming through in a close 
game in Allentown, Pa. 


| against Muhlenberg, the 


Blue Jays hosted McDan- 
iel and once again picked 
up another win. The pair 
of victories brings the 
team’s season record to 
16-2 and 10-1 in the Cen- 
tennial Conference. 

On Saturday, the Blue 
Jays played a struggling 
Muhlenberg team. that 
owns a losing ‘record 
of 8-10 and 3-8 in the 
conference. An impres- 
sive performance from 
the Mules turned what 
could have been an easy 
win into a tough battle. 

The Blue Jays held the 


| lead early in the game 


by scoring the first three 
buckets and then holding 
a 10-5 lead. Muhlenberg 
was. able to shift the mo- 
mentum in the ensuing 
plays and even gained a 
16-15 lead at one point. 
However, the Jays’ ar- 
ray of offensive weapons, 
such as senior guard Jim- 
my Hammer and sopho- 
more forward Ryan Cur- 
ran manning the middle 
as a center in Saturday’s 
game, were able to stretch 
the game back to a 10 
point lead of 41-31. 

An eight-point lead 
near the end of the third 
quarter was quickly cut 
to just two in the middle 
of the fourth. A couple of 
buckets from Curran and 
a Hammer three-pointer 
proved crucial to Hop- 
kins maintaining a sev- 
en-point lead in the last 
minute. While Muhlen- 
berg managed to force 
a turnover and make it 
a two-possession game 
with 19 seconds to go, 
the Blue Jays prevailed 
on the charity stripe, 
winning 80-75. . 

Although = Muhlen- 
berg guard Nick Rindock 
was the game’s leading 
scorer, with 24 points, 
the Blue Jays showcased 
a more balanced attack 
with three players scor- 
ing 15 points or more. 
Curran was the Blue Jays’ 
leading scorer with a ca- 
reer-high 19 points to go 
with nine rebounds, just 
one short of a double- 
double. Hammer was, as 


always, a reliable weap- 


on for Hopkins with 18 


points’ on 6-12 shooting 
and 3-6 from behind 


¥ 


f 


. 


the line. Senior forward 
George Bugarinovic also 
had 15 points as well as 
five rebounds. 

Overall the Blue Jays 
had a great shooting 
night, going 53.8 percent 
from the field and 41.2 
percent from downtown, 
proving to be too much 
for the Muhlenberg 
team. 

On _ Tuesday, 
kins hosted another 
conference opponent, 
McDaniel, with an 11-6 
record and 6-5 in the 
conference. The Blue Jays 
looked like a completely 
different team from Sat- 
urday, trailing 12-3 from 
the beginning as they — 
weté overwhelmed by 
the McDaniel defense. 
At half-time, McDaniel 
held a 32-25 lead, shoot- 
ing a superb 56 percent 
from the field compared 
to Hopkins at just 28.6 
percent. 

Incredibly, Hopkins 
completely flipped the 
game around in the sec- 
ond half, going 50 per- 
cent from the field and 
locking down the Mc- 
Daniel team who sud- 
denly went down to a 
more humane 33 percent. 
The game ended up go- 
ing down to the last free 
throws, but a clutch per- 
formance by Hammer at 
the line sealed the game | 
for the Blue Jays who 
came back from a bad 
first half to win 65-59, 

The Blue Jays had gen- 
erally bad shooting, going 
39.5 percent from the field 
and 28.6 percent from the 
three-point land, which 
were major drops from 
the Muhlenberg game. 
But an impressive 27-29, 
93.1 percent performance 
at the free throw line, and 
23 percent higher than 
the previous game could 
have been the edge that 
the struggling Hopkins 
team needed. Hammer 
was the leading scorer for 
Hopkins in a low-scoring 
game with 19 points and 
senior guard Omar Ran- 
dall had a perfect shoot- 
ing. game, 2-2 and 5-5 
from the line, to have an 
efficient nine points. 

The Blue Jays were sur- 
prisingly outrebounded 
in both games, and es- 
pecially in the McDaniel 
game where they trailed 
four rebounds to the op- 
ponents, 

The team will look to 
amend these issues going 
forward as they prepare 
to seal their number one 
position in the conference 
and get into the NCAA 
tournament. 


Hop- 
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RYAN CURRAN - MEN'S BASKETBALL 


By MICHAEL POZO 
Staff Writer 


The 18th ranked Blue 
Jays continued their 
fantastic season last 
weekend as they faced 
off against Centennial 
Conference challenger 
Muhlenberg College. The 
game was a close match- 
up as the Mules kept 
within striking distance 
of the Jays at all times. In 
the end, Hopkins pulled 
through with an 80-75 
win. Although the victo- 
ry was a total team effort, 
the contributions of one 
player stood out among 
the rest. Ryan Curran, a 
sophomore New Jersey 
native, posted a career- 
high 19 points as well 
nine rebounds to lead the 
Jays to victory. The News- 
Letter got a chance to sit 
down with Curran and 
ask him a few questions 
about himself and this 
year’s team. 


The News-Letter: Con- 
gratulations on the big 
win this weekend! What 


ented team who can beat 
anyone in the country on 
any given night. But all 
together the team was 
happy with the win, and 
the focus is now on Mc- 
Daniel. 


N-L: You posted a ca- 
reer-high 19 points as well 
as nine rebounds against 
Muhlenberg this week- 
end. What did it mean to 
you to have your best per- 
formance ever in a Hop- 
kins jersey, especially in 
such a close game? 

RC: It was a great feel- 
ing winning the game 
against Muhlenberg es- 
pecially considering that 
[Muhlenberg] was an- 
other school that I had 
interest in during the re- 
cruiting process. It being 
a close game definitely 
made me feel better af- 
ter the game knowing I 
helped the team keep the 
winning streak alive. 


N-L: What do you 
think makes this 2014- 
2015 Hopkins men’s bas- 
ketball team unique and 


was___ the enables 
team’s re- it to suc- 
action to ceed? 
winning VITAL Reais 
such a || STATISTICS |] 1 _ think 
close con- ; there are 
ference endless 
game? Name: Ryan Curran reasons 
Ryan || Year: Sophomore for what 
Curran: I |} Sport: Men's Basketball makes 
think the |} Major: Economics this team 
Mahlon, || Hometown: Flanders,NJ jf f° ast 
berg was || High School: Delbarton ka eek 
a good School year, we 
win, and have a 
it was a great se- 
good test forthe team on nior class and_ locker 


the road with a big stu- 
dent section. We had won 
eleven straight going into 
the game, and this could 
have very likely been a 
trap game. Muhlenberg 
is a young and very tal- 


room. Everyone on the 
team gets along, and we 
are one big family. I also 
think that we never look 
down the road at games. 
Especially being No. 18 
in the country now, it’s 
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Curran scored a career-high 19 points against Muhlenberg College. 


easy to look over some 
of our lesser opponents 
and look forward to big- 
ger games but we've been 
doing a great job this 
year focusing on each 
game one at a time. 


N-L: What do you think 
will be the biggest chal- 
lenge for the team over 
the rest of the season? 

RC: The biggest chal- 
lenge for the team the 
rest of the season is prob- 
ably to stay healthy and 
focused. Beating fourth 
ranked Dickinson and 
12th ranked Centre this 
year proved to ourselves 
that we could beat any- 
one. I think that if we 
stay healthy and focus 
on one game at a time we 
will be prepared for any 
team. 


N-L: What are your 
personal goals and the 
team’s goals for the rest of 
the season? 


Mens Swimming comes up short 
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Several Blue Jays swam for personal best times on Saturday. 


By TARIQ OMER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
swim team was in ac- 
tion this past Saturday, 
Jan. 24 at Towson Univer- 
sity. Sophomores Andrew 
Greenhalgh and Evan 
Holder both won a pair of 
events at the meet, though 
the overall result was a 


loss for the Blue Jays away | 


from home. 
Freshman Mark Wil- 
son, sophomores Evan 


Holder and Jeremy 
Bauchwitz, and _ senior 
Greg Kogut helped 


Hopkins to a second 
place finish in the 200 
medley relay. The four 
combined for a time of 
1:33.40, missing out on a 
first place finish by only 
0.22. Following close be- 
hind were freshmen Kyle 
Otazu and Michael Ash- 
mead, sophomore Brian 
Pon, and senior Dylan 
Davis, who finished in 
third place with a time 
- of 1:37.01. 

Greenhalgh then be- 


bee yaar 


gan his winning night 
as he won the 1000 free 
by over 16 seconds faster 
than the second place fin- 
isher. He set the second. 
fastest time in program 
history, clocking in at 
9:17.99. Holder then fol- 
lowed suit with the first 
of his two wins, as che 
won the 200 free with an 
NCAA Provisional Time 
1:40.65. 

Senior Dylan Davis 
and sophomore  Pat- 
rick Flynn touched the 
wall second and third 
in the 100 backstroke, 


with Davis coming in at — 


54.60, with Flynn right 
on his heels at 54.93. 
The 100 breaststroke 
saw more Jays place in 
the top three, as sopho- 
more Bryan Pon clocked 
in at 59.52, a time good 
enough for third place. 
He just beat out team- 
mate Holder and Tow- 
son’s Ryan Martin, both 
of whom finished within 
half a second of Pon. 
Senior Greg Kogut was 
able to earn an NCAA 


1 


Provisional Time in the 
200 fly, earning it with a 
time of 1:53.02, the fast- 
est time of any Jay in that 
race. The 50 free saw even 
more Jays place with top 
three honors, as sopho- 
more Jeremy Bauchwitz 
placed second with a 


time of 21.61 and fresh- 


man Michael Ashmead 
took third with a time of 
21.86. Bauchwitz contin- 
ued his top three pursuit 
with a second place finish 
in the 100 free with a time 
of 47.21. 

Freshman Andrew 
Gibson then continued 


the theme of top three © 


finishes as he earned a 
third place finish with a 
time of 1:56.57 in the 200 
backstroke. Sophomore 
Scott Sterrett also swam 
his way to a third place 
finish, this time in the 
200 breaststroke with a 
time of 2:10.17. Greenhal- 
gh then got back to his 
winning ways, as he out- 
swam his competition 
in the 500 free, doing so 
in the winning time of 
4:33.99. The Jays also had 
third and fourth place 
finishers in the 500 free, 
with Otazu grabbing 
fourth in 4:47.33 and 
sophomore Josh Hughes 
earning third place hon- 
ors with 4:46.80. 

A time of 50.68 was 
good enough for Kogut 


to earn second place in 


the 100 Fly, continuing 
the trend of top three fin- 
ishes for Hopkins. Fresh- 
men Jan Hagermeister 
and Austin Wilson fin- 
ished in third and fourth 


v 


RC; My personal goal 
and our team goal is al- 
ways to win the Centen- 
nial Conference. With 
three top 25 teams in 
the conference this year, 
everyone wants to come 
out on top. I would love 
for us to host the Con- 
ference Tournament and 
win back-to-back Con- 
ference Championships 
in my first two years as 
a Blue Jay. On top of that, 
I think the team also 
wants to go far in the 
NCAA Tournament this 
year as well. Making it 
last year and with an im- 
proved team this year, 
we've started to real- 
ize that we can beat any 
team and really make a 
run in the tournament 
this year. 


“You can see the team 
in action again this Sat- 
urday, Jan. 31, as they face 
off against conference foe 
Haverford. 


at Towson 


place, respectively, with 
times of 53.96 and 55.58, 
respectively. Holder then 
went on to earn his sec- 
ond win of the night, tak- 
ing top honors from the 
200 individual medley. 
The race also earned him 
an NCAA Provisional 
Time of 1:53.08, beating 
out all other competitors 
by more than four and a 
half seconds. 

Freshman Mark Wil- 
son also got into the top 


three, earning third place - 


with a time of 1:59.57. 
Senior Ryan Cunning- 
ham earned fourth place 
with a time of 2:01.52. 
In the final event of the 
meet, the Jays took sec- 
ond place in the 400 free 
relay. Ashmead, Bauch- 
witz, Kogut and Otazu 
finished in 3:08.30. In 
third place, the team of 
Flynn, Greenhalgh, se- 
nior Aaron Katrikh and 
Cunningham finished 
with a time of 3:18.48. 

These stellar results 
came less than a week 
after Greenhalgh was 
named the Bluegrass 
Mountain Conference 
Swimmer of the Week 
for his races in a Hop- 
kins win.over St. Mary’s 
and Stevens. He earned 
the honor for the second 
time this year. The team’s 
result against Towson 
moves it to 5-3 on the 
season, with Towson im- 
proving to 8-1. 

Hopkins will be back 
in the pool on Friday, Jan, 
30 as it hosts Mary Wash- 


ington, at a meet sched- | 


uled for 5 p.m. — 
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W. Basketball drops 
(( matchup to Mules 


By IAN GUSTAFSON 
Sports Editor 


The Lady Jays basket- 
ball team saw a season- 
high four-game win 
streak snapped on Satur- 
day night in its bout with 
Muhlenberg College, fall- 
ing 50-31. Hopkins trailed 
the entire game and could 
not find an _ offensive 
rhythm while playing 
from behind all night. 

Head Coach Nancy 
Funk, seeing her team 
had come out flat, called 
a quick timeout after the 
Jays fell behind 6-0. Senior 
forward Maggie Fruehan 
netted a quick bucket 
coming out of the timeout, 
but the Mules continued 
their hot start with a 7-0 
run to push their lead to a 
commanding 13-2. 

The Lady Jays then re- 
sponded, going on a 9-1 
run fueled by midrange 
jumpers from juniors 
Katie Clark and Beatriz 
Williams, a three-pointer 
from senior Stacy Fairey, 
and a layup from se- 
nior Alyssa Fleming that 
brought the Lady Jays 
within three. 

The host Mules con- 
tinued their relentless at- 
tack, posting another 7-0 
run after the teams traded 
baskets to take a 23-13 lead 
into halftime. After the 
shellacking that the Lady 
Jays had put on Muhlen- 
berg last time the schools 
faced off, the 13-point half- 
time deficit left room for 
improvement. 

The Lady Jays could 
not turn that frustration 
into success on the court, 
though, allowing a 6-2 
run for the hosts that put 
Hopkins furhter in the 
hole. Hopkins fired back 
with a Fairey triple and 
an old-fashioned three- 
point play from Williams 
to make it a 10-point game 
at 31-21. ; 

Senior forward Lau- 
ra Gregory, who had 14 
points for the day, netted a 
long jumper for the Mules, 
but senior Jessica Brown 
knocked down a three 
with just over 10 minutes 
to play to bring the Lady 
Jays to within nine. 

That was the last time 
Hopkins would have a 
manageable deficit, as 
the Mules tightened the 
screws on defense, forc- 
ing two Hopkins turn- 
overs and two missed 
shots. This renewed fer- 
vor on defense sparked 
a 10-0 run for Muhlen- 
berg, as Gregory poured 


in four more points and’ 


Muhlenberg forward 
Leanna Tallamy, who had 


a game-high 16, drained 
three buckets of her own 
to bring their lead to 43-24 
with 6:23 remaining. 

Yet another Fairey three 
stopped the bleeding for 
the Lady Jays, but with just 
over four minutes to play, 
a furious comeback ef- 
fort was too little, too late. 
Hopkins was never able 
to solve Muhlenberg’s 2-3 
zone, committing 20 turn- 
overs and shooting just 
13-55. Fairey led the way 
in the points column for 
the Lady Jays for the sec- 
ond time this season with 
nine points off the bench 
to go with two blocks and 
a steal. 

After getting absolute- 
ly demolished at Goldfarb 
Gymnasium earlier in the 
season, 63-46, the Mules 
came out with a new de- 
fensive strategy after their 
press was picked apart by 
the Lady Jays on Dec. 6. 
Hopkins had difficulty 
getting out in transition 
and finding open seams 
in the Muhlenberg zone. 

“We definitely strug- 
gled against their 2-3 
zone,” Clark said. “I think 
that next time we need 
to settle in more and get 
better ball movement. 
Mubhlenberg’s _—_ defense 
caused us to rush and take 
quick shots when we were 
not in good rebounding 
position, leading to a lot 
of one and dones.” 

The Mules were 
sparked by  Tallamy 
and Gregory, who both 
chipped in a double-dou- 
ble. Tallamy’s 16 points 
and 13 rebounds repre- 
sented her 11th consecu- 
tive double-double, while 
Gregory pulled down 11 
boards to go with her 14 
points. Muhlenberg center 
Christina Santone, play- 
ing the middle of the zone, 
grabbed nine rebounds of 
her own and swatted six 
Hopkins shots. 

“T honestly am not too 
worried about coming out 
flat again like we did on 
Saturday,” Clark said. “I 
think that this was un- 
characteristic of our team, 
and we have the capac- 
ity to play so much better 
than we demonstrated on 
Saturday. We still have 
several very important 
games coming up and are 
all very dedicated to tak- 
ing advantage of those 
opportunities in order to 
put us in the best position 
possible at the time of the 
conference tournament.” 

The Jays are back in ac- 
tion on Saturday night as 
they host Haverford at the 
Goldfarb Gymnasium, 


tipping off at 3 p.m. 
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Women's hoops could not solve Muhlenberg's stifling 2-3 zone. 
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FRIDAY 
Track @ Bucknell Open, All Day 
SATURDAY 
Men’s Basketball vs. Haverford, 1 p.m. 
Women’s Basketball vs. Haverford, 3 p.m. 


The Hopkins men’s lacrosse 
team earned a preseason 
ranking of fifth in the entire 


SPORTS 


nation. 


Lax team prepares for (ig 
regular season play | 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 


With 44 national titles, 
nine NCAA D-I champi- 
onships and a tradition 
of winning, the Hopkins 
lacrosse team always 
brings a certain fanfare 
to the beginning of every 
season. The school’s most 
prominent sports team is 
a perennial contender on 
the largest scalé and start- 
ed off its newest chapter 
of history with a bang 
when it edged the No. 1 
ranked Denver 14-8 this 
past Saturday in a pre- 
season scrimmage. 

Within a month of 
being named the No. 5 
ranked team in the coun- 
try by the Face-Off Year- 
book Preseason Poll, the 
Blue Jays made an imme- 
diate statement in_ their 
first opportunity by ral- 
lying against: last year’s 
NCAA semifinalist Den- 
ver who had earned the 
top spot in pre-season 
rankings. 

Leading the offensive 
charge for the Jays was 
pre-season  All-Ameri- 
can honorable mention 
Ryan Brown. The junior 
attacker landed three 
long-range goals and 
looks to lead a lethal on- 
slaught of weapons after 
a 40-goal season that tied 
the highest amount by 
a sophomore in over a 
decade. Heralded fresh- 
man Shack Stanwick also 
made contributions in 
the attack game with a 
goal and an assist while 
fellow freshman Joel 
Tinney and sophomore 
Wilkins Dismuke added 


additional spectacular 
efforts. 
This first victory bodes 


well for the Jays, who 
need all the momentum 
they can get in their first 
season as a member of the 
‘Big Ten conference. Their 
upcoming schedule is a 
challenging one, includ- 
ing the first road trip of 
more than three games 
since 2000 and six match- 
ups against teams ranked 
in the top 20. On Mar. 
28, the Scarlet Knights 
of Rutgers will travel to 
Homewood Field for the 
Jays’ first Big Ten confer- 
ence game in school his- 
tory. The historic match- 
up starts off a five-game 
stretch of conference 


_ games to wrap up the sea- 
son. Other games of note. 
include the first regular 
season visit to Ohio State 
since 2002 and the 112th 
meeting between the Jays 


‘on the team in ground 


' defense. 


s team looks tob 


and Terrapins of Mary- 
land to perpetuate one of 
the greatest rivalries in 
college lacrosse. 

The trio set to make 
the most noise for the 
Jays are the captains: se- 
nior midfielder Michael 
Pellegrino, senior attack- 
man Wells Stanwick and 
goalie Eric Schneider. 
Pellegrino becomes the 
13th two-time captain 
in Hopkins history af- 
ter his junior campaign 
that ended in Second 
Team USILA All-Amer- 
ican recognition. His 
45-game career includes 
five goals, five assists, 98 
ground balls and 38 turn- 
overs. Stanwick is a first 
time captain with two 
All-American honorable 
mentions to his name. 
He looks to follow up an 
incredible season leading 
the team in points with 
67 while also contribut- 
ing 23 goals. His team- 
leading 44 assists in 2014 
was also the fourth high- 
est single season total 
in school history. Sch- | 
neider has been a main- | 
stay in goal for the Jays. | 
He started all 16 games 
last season posting a .547 
save percentage, good 
for 16th in the nation. He. 
becomes the first goalie 
captain since 2003. 

Pellegrino and Stan- 
wick also round out an- 
other impressive Hopkins 
trio taken in this year’s 
Major League Lacrosse 
Draft. Joined by senior 
John Kelly, the three Jays 
were chosen along with 
60 other collegiate play- | 
ers in the eight round pro- | 
fessional draft that took | 
place here in Baltimore 
last week. Kelly capital- 
ized on his first season as 
a starter ranking second 


balls and turnovers and is 
slated to provide a physi- 
cal presence for the Jays 


The team takes the 
field for a scrimmage 
once again this Saturday, 
Jan. 31 for the “Charles 
Street Massacre” as the 
Loyola Greyhounds 
make the short trip to 
Homewood Field for 
more preseason action. 
The season then officially 
opens against University 
of Maryland Baltimore 
County on Feb. 7, for 
an afternoon matchup 
where once again the 
Nest will be packed, 
raucous will be made, 
and Hopkins will begin 
its journey +o another 
NCAA tournament. 
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The Hopkins men’s basketball team took on two Centennial Conference opponents last week 

in Muhlenberg and McDaniel. The team took down both opponents in close matchups to win 

its 12th and 13th games in a row. This winning streak ties the longest in program history. The 
| Jays’ success is a result of a very balanced offensive and defensive attack. 
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Fencing: 
Philly Invite 


The men’s and women’s 
fencing teams travelled to 
Pennsylvania to take on 
some very tough competi- 
tion. The men earned three 
wins, while the women 


Jays extend winning streak to 13° 


Athlete of the Week: 
Ryan Curran 


The plethora of success 
by the men’s_ basketball 
team has been strongly 
due to a valiant effort by 
sophomore Ryan Curran, 
earning him Athlete of the 


_ dropped 
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Women’s Basketball: 
Losses to (C Foes 


After what has been 
a rather successful si 
son, the Lady Jays have 
two _ stright 
games to conference op- 
ponents Muhlenberg and 


e 
( 


earned one. 
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Lady Jays take loss against 


By ANDREW 
JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins wom- 
en’s swim team faced 
its toughest test of the 
young season this past 
Saturday as it faced off 
against undefeated D-I 
foe Towson. While the 
Lady Jays were able to 


‘fight valiantly and post 


a number of impressive 
times, they were not able 
to vanquish their tough 
opponent and ultimately 
fell by a final mark of 
193-91. : 
For the Lady Jays, Sat- 
urday brought their first 
defeat of the season as 
they dropped to a mark 
of 6-1. For Towson, their 
undefeated mark to open 
the season continued as 
they have opened up the 
year with a scorching 
10-0 start. While the final 
score line is reflective of 
a decisive win for Tow- 
son, it is important to 
note that many Hopkins 
competitors posted ex- 
cellent individual efforts. 
The level of intensity 
and fight was never in 
question in defeat, and 
this team should be im- 
mensely proud of their 
resolve against such an 
impressive opponent. 
Despite the loss, Hop- 
kins remains one of the 
elite programs in D-III 
swimming, checking in 
at No. 7 overall in recent 
polls. Bare. 
The meet opened 
on a positive note with 
second- and third-place 
finishes 
in the 200 Medley Re- 
lay. Freshman Michelle 
Kim, sophomore  Pi- 


Jar Shimizu, freshman 
Anna Wisniewski and. 


4 
sy 


for . Hopkins’ 


senior Ana Bogdanovski 
took home the second- 
place finish clocking in 
at 1:46.68. Meanwhile 
their teammates, includ- 
ing sophomore Hannah 
Benn, freshman Gwyn- 
nie LaMastra, sopho- 
more Abby Brown and 
senior Kylie Holden, 
secured third place in 


the event with a time of 


1:46.68. : 
Among Hopkins per- 
formers, Bogdanovski 


picked up a victory in 
the 100 free posting a 
time of 51.66. She also 
posted. an impressive 
performance in the 200 
free as well, setting a 
time of 1:51.11. The se- 
nior was pleased with 


her own personal ef- | 


forts, and she also of- 
fered insights into her 
expectations and goals 
for the rest of the season. 

“T'm proud of how we 
did at Towson,” Bogdan- 
ovski said. "Going in we 
knew we were not likely 
to win against such a 
strong D-I school, but ev- 
eryone raced and gave it 
their all. We did well for 
where we are in the sea- 


son, and I expect great 


things at Conference and 
NCAAs.” # . 

A number of Lady 
Jays managed to post 
personal bests at the 
meet. Sophomore Emily 
Lubin managed to touch 
in with a 52.35 in the 100 
Free while Freshman 
Courtney Cowan man- 
aged to post a mark of 
10:46.84 in the grueling 
1000 meter Free, clock- 
ing in as the top Lady Jay 
in the event. Standout 
Freshman Kaitlyn Jones 
also managed to signifi- 
cantly improve her time 


‘in the 200 free, touching 


D-L foe Towson 


Sea : we 
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The women’s swimming team turned in a gutsy effort against Towson. 


in at a blistering time of 
1:58.07.. The Lady Jays 
were able to produce a 
number of impressive re- 
sults in some of the other 
races on the day, includ- 
ing placing 2nd-4th in 
the 100 breast and 2nd- 
5th in the 400 meter free 
relay. ( 

Other Hopkins' swim- 
mers chipped in gutsy 
efforts against Towson. 
Benn and Kim took sec- 
ond and third in the 100 
Backstroke with times of 
59.24 and 1:00.51, respec- 
tively. Brown finished 
third in the 200 Fly with 
a time of 2:08.79 and 
Wisniewski and Holden 
took third and fourth in 
the 50 Free with times of 
24.82and 25.13. 

While the final result 
of Saturday's meet was 
disappointing, the Lady 


Jays are still having an 


excellent season and will 


look to regain momen- 


tum when they travel to. 
Navy on Jan. 28. Seeing 
this as a minor setback 
against a very tough op- 
ponent, the Jays will look 
to pace themselves the 
rest of the way in order to 
make a sprint toward the 
finish come the Confer- 
ence championship and 
NCAAs. ; 
The Lady Jays will be 
in an excellent position 
against their D-III oppo- 
nents in these champion- 
ships thanks to all their 


experience against supe- — 


rior D-I teams. 


The team will look 


to build upon this last 
week’s performance as it 


_takes on Mary Washing- 


ton this coming Friday 
here in Baltimore.. The 
team will hit the pool at 
6 p.m. This will be its fi- 


_ Paring for the much an- 


ticipated championship — 
MBBS OTD lot lial 2) 
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Dear Hopkins reader, 


You know that person you always see around campus? The guy with red hair who's been in almost all of your econ 
sections? Or the girl with glasses that you shared the elevator with on move-in day? How about the chemistry professor 
you had before you switched sections but still notice every time you pass him in Gilman? 


Hopkins, especially for a senior like me, can be a place with so many recognizable faces. With a student body of roughly 
6,000 undergraduates, the ratio of recognizable faces in and around campus continues to surprise me. This week, walking 
to class for my “last first” — my last first day of school, I watched as the once-deserted intersession campus came alive 
with the usual classmates, friends and professors, each one trudging through the snow. 


These Hopkins faces turn up everywhere — not just around campus. Familiar faces are found across the aisle at the 
Charles Theatre and interviewing at job fairs in D.C. Familiar names fill award announcements and magazine journals 
in and around the world. 


Something to continue to wonder about, though, are the unknown faces and names in and around Hopkins. Do you 
ever wonder, what about the people you’ve never seen? What about the names you don’t know? As Hopkins students, what 
remarkable things do they have planned? Where have they come from? What do they value? 


This magazine, our “Spotlights” issue, hopes to answer those questions. We hoped to dig a little deeper with the 
familiar names and faces, but at the same time, we also strove to introduce potentially unfamiliar faces as well. 


In this issue, you will find interviews with Brody café regulars, a class president and employees of the University. 
You'll find interviews with Hopkins icons — Ms. Gladys, a person who is quite literally the Hopkins Blue Jay, and the 
humans behind Humans of Hopkins. We also ask questions like, “What do Hop Cops really see on Friday nights?” “How 
has the campus changed in 30, 40 years?” Inside this issue, you'll find a few “Two-Minute Interviews” with students in 
and around the Homewood campus. Some of their answers may surprise you. 


I learned a lot about many of these unknown faces. They also taught me something about Hopkins — the unifying 
factor everyone identified as their reason for coming to this school: drive. Everyone on this campus is driven, singled-out 
for their passion, their intelligence and their unerring desire to improve — improve themselves and improve the world 
around them. 


We hope you enjoy learning about those drives and that you get to know a bit more about the faces around you, either in 
this magazine or during your time on campus. Probably by the time youre a junior or senior, you'll stop noticing the girl 
you met at Pre-O, or the TA you had for Intro Philosophy. Or maybe you'll meet that person again. That physics professor 
is your most trusted advisor. This time, that funny guy from French class is the person you travel with abroad. That 
person you sat behind in Vaccine Development is your lab partner. That. person you saw in the News-Letter magazine is 
the newest person you notice around campus each and every day. 


— Katie Sa + 


Katherine Quinn, Magazine Editor 
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A HOPKINS ICON: 
Ms. GLADYS 


By JANE JEFFERY 


Gladys Burrell, or Ms. Gladys as 
students commonly know her, has 
worked in Hopkins Dining Programs 
for 41 years. She is now the cashier in 
the Fresh Food Café (FFC) and plans to 
retire in the next few years. 

Burrell began working at Hopkins 
as a temporary measure. She wanted 
to save enough money to buy a car 
so that she could begin working as 
a cook at the Naval Academy in An- 
napolis, Md. 

“But then when I came out here, 
I got to working and working and 
working and the money started be- 
ing really good and really good and 
really good so I said, ‘I’m going to stay 
out-here a little while longer,’ and a 
little while longer turned into three 
years, and I’ve been here ever since,” 
Burrell said. 

When she isn’t working in the FFC, 
Burrell dedicates much of her time to 
the Elevation Chapel AME Church in 
Baltimore, where she attends Sunday 
services. She also volunteers to help 
clean the sanctuary, and she cooks 
dinner for congregants at their weekly 
Chat and Chew, a Bible study group 
where parents who do not have time to 
attend a conventional Bible study can 
bring their young children for dinner 
and discussion. 

Burrell has lived in Baltimore since 
the age of six. 

“We were very poor. And when I 
say poor, I mean we didn’t have a lot 
of food. My father worked at Beth- 
lehem Steel. But it was a fun child- 
hood,” she said. 

She recalled her older brother, now 
deceased, as a major influence in her 
early life. 


“IT was a tomboy because I wanted 
to be like my brother. I wanted to fol- 
low behind him all the time,” Burrell 
said. 

She even met Robert Burrell, her 
husband of 45 years, within her broth- 
er’s group of childhood friends. 

“Tt just so happened that one of 
the guys that would hang around 
my brother all the time I ended u 
marrying. I’ve 


been married |= 
since 1969. 
Some people 


have been mar- 
ried quite a bit 
of times to dif- 
ferent people, 
but I’ve been 
married to 
the same man 
that long. My 
brother used to 
always tell him 
friends, ‘Don’t 
be messing 
with my sis- 
ter, but we did 
get married 
and I have two 
kids,” she said. 

Burrell has 
a 42-year-old 
son, a 45-year- 
old daughter, 
and one nine- 
year-old granddaughter. 

“She’s something. I’ve only got one 
so I’ve got to spoil her,” Burrell said of 
her granddaughter. 

Burrell’s daughter and son-in-law 
both work in education. Her daughter 
teaches sixth grade in Christiansburg, 
Va., and her son-in-law is a professor 
of sociology at Virginia Tech. 


COURTESY OF JANE JEFFERY 
Ms. Gladys is known for her bright smile and attitude. prepares and de- 


Burrell cites not attending college 
herself as her greatest regret. 

“I would have gone to college. I 
would have studied business. Be- 
cause—my daughter taught me this— 
education is power and money. But at 
that time we were striving and strug- 
gling just to make ends meet for our 
two kids,” Burrell said. 

Despite never having had the 
chance to 
study business, 
Burrell and her 
partner opened 
a catering com- 
pany 15 years 
ago called Ca- 
tering by Grace. 


“Grace is 
not a who. It’s 
a what. God 


gives us grace 
for no reason. 
It’s because he 
loves us,” she 
said. 
Burrell’s 
company Ca= 
ters weddings, 
baby showers, 
bat mitzvahs, 
and _ birthday 
parties. The 
company also 


livers individual 
meals. The company runs mostly dur- 
ing the summer when Burrell is not 
working at Hopkins. 

Burrell has seen Hopkins change 
physically and within the character 
of the student body. The University 
has undergone notable developments 
and building projects since she began 
working at Hopkins. 


“So many buildings are going up 
on campus now. There were so many 
woods when I first came here. AMR 
I used to be the dining room. Down- 
stairs in the basement is where we 
used to cook the food. [The FFC and 
Buildings A and B] weren't even here,” 
Burrell said. 

She also noted that students’ gen- 
eral attitudes have changed, and that 
the zeal of activism that existed when 
she began at Hopkins has diminished. 

“The students have changed quite 
a bit. Years ago, if the students didn't 
like anything, they protested about 
everything. And now — I have talked 
to a couple of students — the students 
now accept the decisions made for 
them and don’t make a big deal about 
it,” Burrell said. 

She suspects that the increase in 
workload that college students have 
experienced since the 1970s and ‘80s 
is a contributing cause to their lack of 
activism. 

“Some of the students told me 
school is so stressful they don’t have 
time to make waves. That’s the differ- 
ence; they put more work on the stu- 
dents now than they used to. The pres- 
sure wasn’t as bad as it is now. TheyTe 
SO upset now over getting a really 
good grade,” she said. 

Burrell lives by the tenet of self-love 
and hopes to spread that message t0 
everyone around her. 

“Ym into the love thing. In order 
to do anything or be anything in life, 
you have to love yourself. There are s0 
many people today that have so many 
opportunities to do well, but they have 
no clue of what they want to do. You 
have the opportunity to do well in the 
world. Love yourself. Do what you 
want to do,” she said. 
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Behind the Blue Jay 


a 


By RACHEL BIDERMAN 


Freshman Sarah Zappone wears 
her Hopkins pride on her sleeve — 
and also on the rest of her body. One 
of the three faces behind the Blue Jay 
suit, Zappone’s mascotting career all 
started with a spontaneous email. 

“This summer when I found out I 
was going to be a Blue Jay, I emailed 
someone in the Rec Center, the athletic 
director, and basically was like, “Hey, 
let me be the Blue Jay!’ because I knew 
there would be no other chance in all 
of eternity that I would ever have an- 
other spotlight moment on a JHU ath- 
letic field,” Zappone said. “I’m a total 
NARP [Non-Athletic Regular Person].” 

Although mascotting did not re- 
quire any previous experience, the ath- 
letic department got Zappone involved 
soon after she arrived on campus. 

“So I went over during O-Week, 
[they] set me up, it was great,” Zap- 
pone said. “So, now I’m in the suit, and 
it’s the best thing and the worst thing 
that’s ever happened to me.” 

In the first few weeks of the semes- 
ter, Zappone was less active, concerned 
about the heat under the summer sun. 

“One time I referred my friend to 
[mascot], and he at the end of the day 
was like, ‘never again’ because he did it 
in the first week of school when it was 
blazing hot,” Zappone said. “Basically 
he told me that when he got in it, the 
suit was soggy from the previous per- 
son, which scared me away from being 
in the suit for a good couple weeks.” 

Once she got inside the suit, how- 
ever, Zappone found a way to make 
the weather work. 

_ “Tye done it a few times, and this 
is the perfect weather to mascot in — 
if there’s such a thing as good mas- 
cotting weather,” Zappone said. “It’s 
breezy, sometimes you get a little neck 
airflow, it comes in through the teeth. 


ee Ae potlightsdssue 


So, you smile really big, the Blue Jay’s 
smiling, and you get that airflow.” 

Regardless of the weather, she insists 
that a post-mascot shower is necessary. 

“1 always wear just a short-sleeved 
tee and normal athletic shorts, but you 
just count on jumping in the shower 
right after you get out because youre 
touching the fabric from the knees 
down and your face,” Zappone said. 

Although overwhelmingly content 
with her choice to mascot, Zappone 
has one overarching apprehension 
concerning her job. 

“T think that my most feared mo- 
ment is being a total goofball, and 
then somehow my head gets knocked 
off and everyone sees it’s me,” Zap- 
pone said. “That would be so bad.” 

Although her identity has never been 
revealed while in the suit, she’s has some 
close calls with keeping the mystery. 

“Tt almost happened,” Zappone 
said. “I was at the Cava Cook-off and 
this very tall guy was like, ‘Hey, ‘sup 
Jay?’ and he comes in for the hug and 
literally almost knocks the head off, 
and it was terrifying. I bent down and 
picked it up and stayed hidden.” 

While an unexpected revelation 
would violate her guidelines of mas- 
cotting, Zappone can freely discuss 
and advertise her status as one of the 
few students inside the Jay. 

“When I’m in the suit, I can’t say a 
word,” Zappone said. “People come 
up to me and they’re like, ‘Is that you, 
Sarah?’ or I'll just go hug someone 
I know, and they don’t know if it’s a 
friendly Blue Jay or if it’s me. That’s 
part of the fun of it. I can tell them af- 
terwards, but when you’re in the suit, 
you want to just make sure you're be- 
ing representative of the school and of 
Jay, and not yourself.” 

The task of representing the school 
includes mascotting at social events 
affiliated with the University as well 
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as the standard football 
and lacrosse games. 

“The most embarrassing 
[time], hands down, was 
having a dance-off with the 
[Baltimore] Ravens’ mas- 
cot Poe at the Cava Cook 
off— like a real mascot,” 
Zappone said. “We had a 
dance-off, we threw some 
moves down, I was throw- 
ing down, I was moving like 
Bernie, I was twerking, you 
don’t even want to know.” 

In addition to mascot- 
ting at events, occasionally 
Zappone or one of her peer 
mascots are requested to 
pose for pictures at public- 
ity events. 

“I did a photo shoot 
thing for the admissions 
packet, so when the little 
pre-frosh open their ad- 
missions book, they'll see 
a big shining Jay pointing at them 
saying, ‘Come to Hopkins!” she said. 
“That was fun — I was posed on the 
field, and some guy in a ladder was 
looking down at me. It’s very hard to 
look up ina Blue Jay head, I’ve found.” 

Zappone also appeared as the Jay 
in a thank you video from University 
President Ronald J. Daniels released 
in December. The video was a compi- 
lation of rapid-fire of shots of people 
holding a thank you sign, concluding 
with a final shot featuring Jay. 

“It’s a one-minute video, but the 
guy who talked to me told me that it’s 
months worth of work in sixty seconds 
because they take over 100 or 200 shots,” 
Zappone said. “I think I'm going to be at 
the end, and there’s a big group of stu- 
dents behind me, and I’m dancing-and 
holding this sign that says “thank you,’ 
and walking toward the camera.” 

Generally, she has received positive 
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reactions from students, professors and 
administrators alike, although she cit- 
ed a few less comfortable interactions. 

“T don’t think I’ve scared anyone, 
but once I posed with Dean [of Student 
Life Terry] Martinez,” Zappone said. 
“T found out later that she’s terrified of 
mascots, and it was a moment of brav- 
ery for her to pose with me. So, I guess 
I’ve helped people conquer their fears.” 

Although she never originally 
planned on getting inside the suit, af- 
ter her time as a Jay, she is sure to keep 
the commitment for the remainder of 
her time at Hopkins. 

“1 don’t even think I know why I’m 
interested in doing it, so I don’t expect 
other people to understand why I’m 
doing it,” said Zappone. “Honestly, 
sometimes I’m in there, mid-dance- 
off, and I’m like, ‘Am I doing this right 
now?’ But I’m doing it, and it’s so much 
fun, and I don’t want to stop.” 
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Mr. John: the keeper of MSE Library 


By SAMHITA ILANGO 


For a loyal MSE Library patron 
like myself, M level has evolved into 
a home over the years. Like many 
students, I’ve observed the rush to 
computers to print at the half hour 
mark before classes start, security’s 
kind shove around 2:30 a.m. and the 
spread of seating options to fit every 
student’s nocturnal needs. MSE has 
proven to be a Promised Land for 
some, a constant in a world of change. 
Much of the smooth operations be- 
hind MSE can be attributed to one 
Mr. John. Seen scurrying across M 
level, pushing chairs and shelving 
books at all hours, John Schweitzer 
is a true icon of the library. Sitting 
down to interview Mr. John was an 
enlightening experience as he told 
me told me about his arrival in Bal- 
timore; his life outside MSE, and of 
course, his love of the library. 


Samhita Ilango: How would you 
describe your position at the MSE 
Library? 

John Schweitzer: Well, the official 
title is evening/weekend building su- 
pervisor, but its an all-encompassing 
job, which involves printers, copiers, 
multifunction devices — keeping them 


operational, helping patrons to scan _ 


documents, file and stage books in the 
stacks, inspections of electrical equip- 
ment, making sure computers and 
work stations are running. There are 
eight of us that work during the day, 
and I am the last one here at night. 


SI: Are you from Baltimore 
originally? 

JS: No, I'm from rural Wisconsin — 
a small place, Williams Place, Wiscon- 
sin. It’s dairy country. 

SI: Oh, wow. 

JS: I grew up in a small place with 
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four siblings, four seasons, harsh 
winters. 

SI: And how did you come to Bal- 
timore? 

JS: I had a friend who was a grad- 
uate student in political science, 25 
years ago. It was a big city in 1988. 


SI: What was your perception of 
the city before 
you got here? 

JS: Well, let’s 
see, I was fright- 
ened — but be- 
cause I didn't 
know what to 
expect. Indeed 
Baltimore proved 
to be a bit grimy, 
but nevertheless I 
was so impressed 
with the Univer- 
sity and applied 
for a position 
right away. With- 
in a few months, 
{I] snagged a 
great job at Welch 
Medical Library | 


Se 


much better emphasis on the environ- 
ment, greater recycling. The city is 
participating. And as for the campus, 
it is much more beautiful now than it 
was — at least the Homewood cam- 
pus — there has been improvement in 
landscaping, [Former New York City 
Mayor Michael] Bloomberg gave a lot 
of money, he improved the walkways. 
There used to be 
r kind of asphalt 
, paths, about four 
feet wide, but 
those were tak- 
en out about 10 
years ago — that’s 
when the brick 
walkways came 
in, streetlights, 
benches. So those 
red_ brick walk 
ways that cover 
_the campus — 
those are probably 
only 10 years old. 


SI: What do 
you do for leisure 
in Baltimore? 


and worked at the 
circulation and in- 
formation desk for 
a few years. I migrated my way over to 
Eisenhower in 1992. And I’ve been in 
Eisenhower for 21 years and 25 years 
inthe entire system. 


SI: Has anything changed at all 
from your initial perception of Bal- 
timore? 

JS: In the city or the University? 

SI: I guess both. First maybe we can 
do the city and then the University. 

JS: Well, in Charles Village there 
has been great improvement as you 
can see right out on the east side. 
Charles Street has been completely 
redeveloped. I think now there is a 
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Mr. John keeps the library running smoothly. 


JS:a5-sWell/=1 
love to go to the 
national wildlife 
refuges. There are some really out- 
standing ones not too far away. In 
Delaware there are two and some 
others nearby in Virginia. I like to 
camp and go to parks. Shenandoah 
National Park is not far away, and 
I would encourage anybody who 
hasn’t camped or seen Shenandoah 


-to go. It’s in the Appalachians and 


only about two and a half hours 
southeast of us. 


SI: How often do you go? > 

JS: As often as my friends will go! 
It’s a gorgeous national park. It runs 90 
miles north to south and straddles the 
top portions of these mountains. It’s 


beautiful and overlooks a great area. 
Fall is the best time to go. It’s a beauti- 
ful escape. There are black bears and 
cubs and whitetail deer. I once saw a 
gorgeous Luna Moth. It’s a lime green 
moth about the size of your two palms, 
and it only lives for about ten days. It's 
a very, very special place. 


SI: Being in the library, do you 
think your two worlds of nature and 
reading ever collide? 

JS: Not directly, but through 
books it definitely does — nature 
and literature. But obviously the li- 
brary has immense resources. I de- 
vour books. We’ve got a small federal 
depository downstairs with a num- 
ber of good books on national parks 
and I get to use them all. Books are 
such treasures. I am living ina kind 
of Paradise. 


SI: Are there a lot of differences 
between working at the Welch Medi- 
cal Library and MSE? 

JS: At Welch in East Baltimore, it 
was more biomedical. Here, well, it's 
everything. It’s history to zoology: 
There is a much wider and richer at- 
ray of materials. Here, we have geo 
ogy and physics and all these other 
disciplines. I prefer the richness of this 
collection. I feel so honored and privi 
leged working with young people — 
kids and some faculty. I get to help 
and it’s fulfilling. I get exercise run 
ning around the building all night. I 
don’t make that much money, but it's 
the best job in the world. 


My short yet profound meeting 
with Mr. John has revealed him to be 
a man of many facets. He spends his 
days not only running MSE but also 
absorbing the wealth of knowledge t 
has to offer. Thank you, Mr. John, for 
sharing your library with me. 
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LAWMEN OF HOPKINS: 
A HOP COP’S PERSPECTVE 


By WILL MARCUS 


Ah, the omnipresent Hop Cop. 
Their well-traveled patrol routes ef- 
fectively form the border of the Home- 
wood Community. There is at least 
one in your line of sight at all times 
no matter where you are on campus, 
and they’re happy to do what they do. 
I was thinking about whom I wanted 
to interview for this piece in the maga- 
zine, and my mind 
began to wander 


WM: What’s your favorite part of 
campus to patrol? 

HC: Well we're all over campus really, 
but my favorite place to patrol is 33rd and 
St. Paul. That’s where the most activity 
is... Normally things only happen on Fri- 
day and Saturday nights. You know and 
when things happen that’s entertain- 
ment for us. 33rd and St. Paul on week- 
end nights is just so alive and active. 


WM: Do Hop 


to the tornado of 
belligerent stupid- 
ity that was my 
first semester at 
Hopkins — then 
I started to won- 
der about what 
conclusions _ the 
average Hop Cop 
has drawn about 
the student body 
after witnessing 
other whirlwinds 
of imbecility for years. So, I decided to 
interview a Hop Cop anonymously to 
answer this as well as other pressing 
questions such as: 


Will Marcus: Do you think that 
there is a binge-drinking problem on 
campus? 

Hop Cop: I'm not going to say it’s a 
drinking problem, but I'm going to say 
that some people — mainly the fresh- 
men — they don’t know how to handle 
their liquor. They feel as though they 
got to prove themselves when they 
drink, and that’s normal around here. 
A lot of these kids come from sheltered 
homes and they got all this freedom 
they don’t know how to handle yet. 


a eS potlighiclsste 


“T’m not going to say it’s 
a drinking problem, but... 
some people — mainly 
the freshmen — they 
don’t know how to handle 
their liquor.” 


Cops enjoy the 
weekend shift? 

HC: Every time 
I get my team pre- 
pared, I tell them 
that tonight’s go- 
ing to be live to- 
night, there are 
going to a lot of 
students in the 
area, a lot of them 
are going to be 
highly drunk, a 
lot of them are go- 
ing to be acting a fool, so we have to 
make sure that we're highly visible, 
we're alert, and not letting anything 
distract us. Friday and Saturday 
nights, I can’t stress it enough, are 
when we have to be the most vigilant, 
because it gets out of hand some of 
these days! But yeah these freshmen 
— I don’t understand — a lot of them 
like to take their shirts off and run 
around a lot. You know a lot of the 
guys like to do that; I just don’t un- 
derstand. But yeah, it’s only the fresh- 
man though. I don’t get it. 


WM: What's the funniest thing 
you've seen while working here ? 
HC: Man, I’ve seen a lot of things. 
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ummmm.... [pause] this may sound 
explicit, but it was a drunk on 33rd 
and St. Paul. He was a non-affiliate, 
but he found himself on 
33rd and St. Paul walking 
as if he was trying to go up 
a hill but he was just leaning 
so far back. So we go up and 
approach him about it and 
asked him if he was drunk. 
He said “Nawwwwwwww 
mannnn” We were just try- 
ing to get him to show proof 
of it so we told him to walk 
toward that door [points 
to door of 7/11] and he just 
walked besides the building 
[pretends to stumble toward 
Maxie’s]. 

WM: So he tried to walk 
to a door that was 10 feet di- 
rectly in front of him and just 
missed? 

HC: Yeah he just com- 
pletely missed it. You have 
to be highly intoxicated to 
completely miss that door...I 
wouldn’t have missed it. 


WM: What’s your favorite 
place to eat around here? 

HC: The Dizz for sure. 
They have some delicious 
lemon pepper chicken and 
sandwiches. It’s probably my 
favorite place. 


WM: Is this a healthy 
work environment? 

HC: It’s a really peaceful 
environment to me. As much 
as we move around, it’s nice 
because most of the stores 
pretty much know us. We 


come through campus every day and 
everyone knows us. It’s really nice. 


WM: How’s the manage- 
ment? 

HC: It’s a really high col- 
laboration with this company 
[Allied Barton]. We all com- 
municate and we all play a 
role, you know what I mean? 
And that’s what makes us a 
good organization. 


WM: Hopkins has taken 
some flack recently for not 
treating its employees with 
the consideration and re-. 
spect they deserve, so that’s 
really nice to hear. 

HC: Yeah I like working 
here. The management re- 
ally does make an effort to 
recognize good work and 
they’re fair. 


I was pleasantly surprised 
by the Anonymous Hop 
Cop’s answers. He was high- 
ly courteous and profession- 
al while also relaxed enough 
to share some hilarious anec- 
dotes. Every interaction I’ve 
had with one of them so far 
has been very pleasant. For 
such a candid interview, he 
convinced me that he really 
does take his job seriously 
and genuinely wants to help 
protect the student body. So 
next time you're in danger 
around campus, there’s no 
doubt in my mind that this 
anonymous Hop Cop’s got 
your back. 
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In and Around Homewood: 


Name: Kaitlyn Whyte 
Year: Junior 

Major: Biomedical 
Engineering 


What do you find most challenging about 
Hopkins? 


Probably the level of intensity. I mean 

I work hard, but sometimes I can be 
very introverted and I just need a break. 
Hopkins can be kind of intense — it 
can push you to do your best, which is 
amazing, but it can also be a little bit 


overwhelming. 


Name: Jacqueline Burke 
Year: Sophomore 

Major: Biomedical 
Engineering 


What is something people might 
not know about you? 


One of my dogs is the Target dog. 
We have bull terriers... My dad’s 
really into bull terriers. [Shows 
picture.] That was our Valentine’s 
day card. They put the heart over 
his eye instead of the target sign. 
That's my dad's profile picture. 


Name: Dillan Villavisanis 
Year: Freshman 
Major: Anthropology 


What has surprised you most 
about Hopkins? 


Probably how friendly and 

outgoing everyone is, how 

collaborative everyone is 

considering the reputation 
of the school. 
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Two-Minute Interviews... aye OE 


Name: Madeleine King Name: Kidist Ketema Name: Sarah Manning 

Year: Sophomore Year Jen LOE Year:Sophomore 

Major: International Studies Major: Public Health and Major: GECS and Public Health 
Economics 

Why did you choose Hopkins? a i d ember most 
What is something people about Hopkins? “= 

| was struck by how focused everyone might not know about you? 

seemed at Hopkins. | tend to be a little Oh that’s tough. I’m sure | would 

all over the place so | felt like coming to I have a weird knack for remember a lot of the amazing 

Hopkins would help me find a path — impersonation. I can do experiences that I’ve had, but | think it 

being around people who are so driven weird ones-=—_Shakira and all boils down to just the people here. 

and excited about the future is really Brittany Spears. Obama_ is a The time that | spend with my friends 

inspring for me. I'm not the type of surprising one. a -here is what makes those experiences 

person who tends to plan ahead. so great. The amazing group of people 

I’ve met. 
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A Balance of Passions: 
Medicine, Yoga, Travel and Art 


By RITIKA ACHREKAR 


“In yoga, we talk about a drishti or 
a gaze. Something to focus on when 
you're balancing” sophomore Elena 
Hirsch said. Hirsch has found inspi- 
ration to follow her goal of practicing 
medicine through conventional pur- 
suits like neurobiological research at 
Weill Cornell Medical College and 
science classes here at Hopkins. How- 
ever, her other passions, including 
yoga and travelling, have simultane- 
ously helped her achieve balance and 
-find focus. 

Elena first stumbled upon yoga 
at sleepaway camp when she was 12 
years old and started regularly at- 
tending classes the following year 
when a studio opened up near her 
house. 


“Tt was so surreal. We would wake 
up 5:30 a.m. and do 3 hours of yoga 
then eat delicious food, talk about 
yoga, and go surfing,” she said. 

Her interest in yoga carried for- 
ward into college when she started 
teaching at the Ralph S. O’Connor Rec 
Center during the spring semester of 
her freshman year. She also found it 
connected to her academic interest in 
medicine. 

“As Ll have developed a strong inter- 
est in yoga, I have become interested 
in integrating the two. I think that’s 
ideally where medicine is headed in 
the future,” she said. 

In particular, Elena is interested in 
the Integrative & Holistic Medicine 
center on the Johns Hopkins Medical 
campus. Some of their research entails 

studying the ef- 


“Tt was a re- 
ally local place.” 
Hirsch said. “I’m 
from a _ small 
neighborhood in 


ented and every- 
one knows every- 
“one’s name.” 


“It’s so beautiful when 
people can just commit to 
their passion.” 

— ELENA Hirsch, 
YoGA INSTRUCTOR 


fects of meditation 
on conditions like 
migraines and Al- 
zheimer’s. 

“T think that 
the pharmaceu- 
tical companies 
might make that 
a little more dif- 
ficult in the pro- 


Amongst all 
the people who 
practiced at the studio, Hirsch was 
consistently the youngest. 

“It progressively became more 
meaningful and significant to me the 
more I did it,” she said. 

The summer before her freshman 
year of college, Hirsch completed 200 
hours of teacher training in Costa Rica. 
In addition to covering the physical as- 
pect of yoga, the training comprised of 
subjects like anatomy and philosophy. 


gression of inte- 

grating the two 
kinds,” Hirsch said. “Learning to con- 
trol your mindset can aid in your men- 
tal health which can then really affect 
your physical health.” 

Elena’s perspective on the medical 
profession has also been shaped by her 
experiences travelling. 

“One of my largest motivating fac- 
tors for being pre-med is to work for 
Doctors without Borders and travel 
and bring healthcare to underserved 


communities,” Hirsch said. 

Last summer, Elena travelled to 
Central America with Global Brigades, 
a non-profit organization that aims to 
address health and development chal- 
lenges in under-resourced communi- 
ties. After completing the two week 
long program, she spent some time 
working on an organic farm in the 
same region. 

When she was in high school, Ele- 
na went on a service trip to Chinchoti, 
a rural village in Maharashtra, India. 

“No one spoke the same languages, 
but we became so close 
with my host family,” she 


“I did a collection of things I made 
[while] blindfolded, which was weird 
at first. I was like, ‘What am I doing? 
Is this crazy?” she said. “It’s easier 
when your'e really in it, because you 
can focus. You pay so much more at- 
tention to the thickness and tactile 
sensations.” 

In all of her various academic and 
personal pursuits, Elena has consis- 
tent common themes of dedication 
and enthusiasm. 

“It’s so beautiful when people can 
just commit to their passion,” she said. 


said. “As I travel and I see 
things that are motivating 
for me in terms of medi- 
cine, I can remind myself 
of why I’m doing this and 
what my passion is.” 

Elena partially attri- 
butes her outlook to the 
values imparted by her 
high school. 

“T went to a high school 
that was all about learn- 
ing for learning’s sake. 
One of our big mottos 
was ‘think globally, act lo- 
cally,” Hirsch said of the 
Berkeley Carroll School. 
“I wrote a final paper on 
Beyoncé and how she em- 
bodies American culture 
throughout history. It 
helped me learn to look at 
the bigger picture through 
a creative eye.” 

Hirsch also chooses to 
express her creativity by 
working with ceramics 
and sculpting. 
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Elena Hirsch is a yoga devotee and instructor at Hopkins. 
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A world of travels before landing in Baltimore 


By SARI AMIEL 


John Moon is a Ph.D. candidate in 
the economics department, but his life 
didn’t begin when he arrived at Hop- 
kins. Moon has lived in many coun- 
tries, including South Korea, Japan 
and Australia, and he hopes to travel 
to many more. 

Born in South Korea, Moon lived in 
Japan until the age of five. His family 
moved back and forth between both 
countries several times during his 
childhood. 

“IT have some identity problems,” 
Moon said. “Those two countries tra- 
ditionally hate each other... So as a 
child who was born in South Korea and 
would get educated in Japan, the kids 
[there] said, ‘Oh, you're a Korean, and 
back [in] South Korea they said, ‘Oh, you 
came to Japan.” 

At ls 


cos? 
— 


Moon traveled alone to Australia to 
attend high school. He was used to 
living in different countries, so the 
prospect of living on a foreign conti- 
nent was not too daunting. He lived 
in a neighborhood with many Japa- 
nese immigrants, so he did not have 
to acclimate to a culture that was com- 
pletely foreign. Moon was impressed 
by Australia. 

“Brisbane was the most beautiful 
scenery that I ever traveled around,” 
he said. “The ocean was really beauti- 
ful. That was pretty amazing.” 

When Moon graduated from high 
school, he decided to begin his man- 
datory two-year service in the South 
Korean army right away. Following 
high school, most of his male compa- 
triots went straight to college, taking 
time off after their freshmen years to 
complete their army services. 

In the army, Moon worked in the 
translation office; he spoke Japa- 
nese and English in addition 
to Korean. Moon considers 
his time in the army to be 
the worst experience he 
has ever had. 
“Some people said 


you grow up,” 
Moon said, “[but] 
it was a really, re- 
ally terrible period 

in my life.” 
After completing 
his army service, Moon 
embarked upon some 
more interesting and en- 
joyable endeavors: tead 
of heading straight to college, 
he worked as an assistant at a film 
magazine called Film 2.0, where he 
helped report on events and edit ar- 

ticles. 

“Tt was really hard, but that was 


the most interesting period in my life. 
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If you work at something you like, 
how much effort you need to put in it 
doesn’t matter,” Moon said. 

Moon did not see a future in the 
magazine industry, and his boss rec- 
ommended that he get a college de- 
gree and pursue a different career. 
Moon's older sister suggested that 


could study abroad. Moon was able 
to choose from a long list of interna- 
tional programs, and he considered 
traveling to Oxford University in 
England, but the prospect of studying 
there did not seem exciting enough 
to him. Instead, Moon looked at the 
bottom of the list of study abroad 


he participate in programs. He 
Habitat for Hu- found a program 
manity. Not long «,. in Nicaragua 
after, he found If you work at and, after learn- 
himself on his something you like, how i%8 that students 
way to Thailand : from his univer- 
for a two-week much effort you need to sity rarely stud- 


volunteering pro- 
gram. Moon ex- 
plained that his 
ability to speak 
several languages helped him get into 
the program. 

~“A language is kind of your weap- 
on. When you graduate, if you can 
speak different languages, you have 
many more options,” he said. 

Moon extended his stay in Thai- 
land for six months, moved by the 
poverty of the people that the pro- 
gram was helping. While there, Moon 
met many students from American 
universities who were also volun- 
itat for Humanity. 
Some of these friends inspire 
to get a law degree, and he decided 
that the time had come to apply to 
college. 

Moon received a scholarship from 
the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, and he came to the U.S. 
in 2010. He started off studying engi- 
neering and later switched to a major 
ied math. Moon also studied 
in Nicaragua mer and spent 
winter break in Burkina Faso 
before coming to Hopkins. 

At the University of Illinois, stu- 
dents with good grades were given 
more options of places where they 


put in it doesn’t matter.” 


ied in Nicaragua, 
he decided to em- 
bark on the ad- 
venture. 

Moon feels that one can better 
learn a language by living in the for- 
eign country and absorbing yourself 
in the language than from solely tak- 
ing classes. 

“I usually recommend [that you] 
just pause your school years and then 
go to the countries you want to learn 
the languages [of],” he said. 

In his free time, Moon enjoys read- 
ing the news, watching comedy shows 
and spending time with his cat, among 
other activities. 
as noticed that students in 
the U.S. are often in radu- 
ate college and find jobs. He empha-_ 
sized that it is important to take time 
off from school and make sure that 
you are heading in the right direction. 

Unlike in South Korea, job applica- 
tions in the U.S. are not allowed to ask 
applicants for their ages, and Moon 
thinks that students here should take 
advantage of this benefit and slow 
down a little. 
undergrads, the most impor- 
tant thing is need to find 
what you want to do,” Moon said: 
can change. You can quit college.” 
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A lens and a mirror for students: 


By CAMILLE TAMBUNTING 


Juniors Isabella So and Whitney 
Kim started Humans of Hopkins in 
January 2014. Now, with over 2,100 
Facebook likes, the page has become 
both a lens and a mirror for members 
of the Hopkins community. It is a me- 
dium in which we can pause, learn, 
feel a little less alone and a little more 
connected. Humanity is more than 
just a face, but the story behind it, with 
all its arcs, corners 


mans of Hopkins page with her and 
I was like, “I was thinking the same 
thing!” I remember Bea saying, “Hu- 
mans of New York was bringing a 
story and voice to the people in New 
York, and I want to show the depths of 
people at Hopkins.” 


CT: Did you find it difficult to get 

Humans of Hopkins started? 
WK: No — the response was amaz- 
ing. I think because you just connect 
with the por- 


and shadows. And 
sometimes human- 
ity, like with many 
good stories, just 
needs to be told 
~aloud. Here is an 
interview with Isa- 
bella and Whitney 
and the story be- 
hind Humans of ae 
Hopkins. need help. 

Camille Tam- 
bunting: Why did 
you guys choose to 
do Humans of Hopkins? 

Isabella So: It’s based off of Hu- 

of New York, which is a popu- 
lar Facebook page-that we took the 
idea from. Whitney and I both wanted 
to let Hopkins students know more 
about their peers because there was 
so much that we didn’t know. We 
compete with these people, we study 
with these people, and there’s only so 
much we know about them. Everyone 
has stories about them that they don’t 
bring to college, and we really wanted 
to share them. 

Whitney Kim: Yeah. One day I 
thought, “Wouldn’t it be cool if there 
was a Humans of Hopkins?” Then Bea 
messaged me one night and asked if I 
would be interested in starting a Hu- 


“People don’t realize how 
willing people are to care 
about other people. And 
that’s why it’s important 
to reach out when you 


traits of people, 
it’s just some- 
thing people in- 
stinctively _ like. 
We don’t have to 
advertise it be- 
cause people are 
so drawn to it. 

1S: Yeah, I feel 
like people don’t 
know these sto- 
ries but people 
want to know 
these stories. 
And it’s a great 
thing to note about our campus, that 
people have compassion. But it was re- 
ally great that we jumped to 1000 likes 
really fast. And we're really proud of 
that. It was a lot of progress made very 
quickly. 

WK: Also, when we initially start- 
ed, we both agreed on being anony- 
mous. But then some time passed this 
semester after releasing the “Shake it 
Off” video, and we asked ourselves if 
it really mattered or not. 


— ISABELLA SO 


CT: Can you explain the process 
of going up to someone, deciding 
what questions to ask, how to decide 
whether or not a person seems will- 
ing or apprehensive, etc.? 

IS: Typically, I just see people who 
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look like they're not busy. I approach 
them and tell them that I’m doing this 
project on campus where I interview 
people and photograph them. And 
sometimes people say they don’t like 
their picture taken, but typically I'll 
just ask simple questions like, “Tell 
me about yourself” or “Where are 
you from?” And from there I choose 
more questions. If they seem really 
introverted and not willing to share, 
Ill ask them very surface questions 
like, “What do you find beautiful?” or 
“What really drew you to Hopkins?” 
And if they’re really open I'll ask ques- 
tions like, “What frightens you?” or 
“What was the best moment in your 
life?” You really try to get a feel of the 
person before you dare to go deeper 
into the conversation. That’s my meth- 
od at least. 

WK: Along the same lines, I’ll just 
walk around with my camera on cam- 
pus and approach people that don’t 
seem busy. And sometimes I'll have 


questions in mind that I’ll ask, but I'll 
also ask them about themselves first. 
And once I have a feel for them, you 
have a feel for what questions you 
should ask. Then you go deeper into it 
by gauging their comfort level. 


CT: What is the most surpris- 
ing thing you’ve learned about the 
Hopkins community as a collective 
through Humans of Hopkins? 

WK: One of my favorite interviews 
was when I interviewed someone that 
worked at Brody Café. The person I 
interviewed was talking about how 
at Hopkins, everyone kind of has a 
goal they're working toward, but how 
she didn’t really know what her goals 
were. But so many Hopkins students 
related to her. And it was really cool 
to watch how quickly people identify 
with each other, even though they feel 
like there’s a separation between them. 

IS: I was most surprised by how 
willing people were to be honest and 
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her life story, and she really went into 
depth during the conversation. She 
even told me at the end to not include 
it in the interview, but she told me all 
that information anyways because she 
was so willing to trust a stranger that 
quickly. I’m really surprised about 
how people really want to get their 
stories out. And if somebody is there 
to listen, they'll give it to you. 

WK: Yeah. We’re really thankful 
that people are so open. 


CT: What do you want people to 
get out of Humans of Hopkins? 

WK: I just really want to encour- 
age people to get to know different 
people at Hopkins, to really get to 
know the campus, and not to just be 
focused on studies. 

IS: On the same lines, just always 
be there to support others. Even if you 
don’t know them, be willing to lend 
an ear and listen to what people have 
to say. And if it seems like somebody 


wants to say something and they’re 
too afraid to, be a source of support for 
that person so that they’re not afraid to 
share their story. There might be a rea- 
son that they’re hiding it, you know? 
There might be a reason why they 
can’t share it. 


CT: Do you think Hopkins has 
enough resources for people where 
they can be honest? From your in- 
teractions with people through Hu- 
mans of Hopkins, do you think these 
resources are enough? 

IS: I think it’s pretty terrifying, just 
because you can’t maintain anonym- 
ity when you approach these resourc- 
es. I have friends in APTT and I have 
friends at the counseling center, and 
it’s not easy to just go up and ask for 
help and be vulnerable toward people 
you might know; so it is kind of hard. 
I think the resources are there to help 
people, but it’s difficult to just reach 
out and throw yourself out there. So I 
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understand why people 
might be struggling to 
find the resources for 
themselves. 

WK: Before com- 
ing to Hopkins, people 
only talked about the 
happy parts of college. 
But once I started col- 
lege, I saw how there 
are a lot of kids that are 
more stressed out than I 
thought they would be. 
It was kind of surpris- 
ing for me. And I don’t 
actually know if the re- 
sources are enough, but 
I don’t think they'll ever 
be enough. As Humans 
of Hopkins we just have 
to make sure that we’re 
there for each other. 

IS: I think a lot of the support 
comes from your own community and 
not necessarily by the administration. 
That’s where you need to look for it. 


CT: What has been the most stand- 
out interview you've had? 

WK: Probably the interview with 

--worker from Brody Café that I 
mentioned earlier. B O imter- 
views, I don’t always want serious, 
deep interviews. I also want the funny, 
unexpected moments. 

IS: People usually immediately 
open up when I interview them. May- 
be it’s because of how slowly I talk 
when I ask my questions. [Laughs.] 
But I’m trying to think... I guess it was 
ene in which this interview was driven 
mostly by conversation about another 
person. Through that intervie ou 
could really see that people’s priori- 
ties don’t always lie in their own self- 
interests. But this person just cared so 
much about the people around them 
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that that was all that person wanted 
to talk about. And I thought that was 
interesting. People don’t realize how 
willing people are to care about other 
people. And that’s why it’s important 
to reach out when you need help. 


CT: Are there times when you 
choose not to interview someone? 

WK: A lot of people have ap- 
proached us and have said, “You 
should interview=me-—And our rule 
of thumb is that if you ask us to inter= 
view you, we're not going to interview ~ 
you. This page isn’t a page to have your 
moment of fame; it’s a page where you 
connect with people in unexpected 
places. We don’t want a set-up thing. 
We're also very mindful about who 
we interview. So if we feel like we're 
interviewing too many people of one 
gender, race, class year or one charac- 
eTistic, we try to keep that in mind. 

IS: Yeah everyone deserves a 
voice, even if it doesn’t stand—fo 
their community. 
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More to senior class president than just SGA 


By CATIE PAUL 


I met up with Destiny Bailey, the 
«senior class president, outside of the 
Center for Student Activities in Mat- 
tin. Bailey is clearly well-known there: 
There was plenty of foot traffic dur- 
ing our interview, and for almost ev- 
ery person who walked by, she had a 
greeting and a wave. Bailey is well- 
known to most seniors as the person 
we receive numerous emails from 
about SGA events. However, after a 
conversation it quickly became appar- 
ent that there is so much more to her 
than just senior class president. 
For a start, she has diverse interests. 
She’s a neuroscience major, but she 
_also enjoys art history and has taken 
“many classes on it here at Hopkins. 
She also enjoys arts and crafts and 
has done some oil 
paintings. Aside 


skin over an exposed part of her spi- 
nal cord, leading her to have surgery 
when she was two weeks old. Doc- 
tors told her parents that she would 
never be able to walk. 

Amazingly, Bailey did start to walk 
when she was 10 months old. 

“That was a huge miracle in my 
parents’ eyes and I guess in the doc- 
tors’ eyes too,” she said. 

Unfortunately, her health prob- 
lems didn’t stop there. When she was 
18, she started to lose sensation in her 
legs. An MRI scan revealed that she 
had a tethered cord, which required 
more surgery in December 2013. Bai- 
ley knew that it would be difficult to 
heal from her surgery and be in school 
at the same time; but she chose not to 
take any time off. 

“IT came back to school because I 
love the things I 
do here,” Bailey 


from being senior 
class _ president, 
she also is a chem 
lab teaching assis- 
tant and a mem- 
ber of Pi Phi. 

The youngest 


of five siblings 
a7 ee 
Texas, Bailey has 
always wanted 
to become a neu- 
rologist, and she 
set her sights on Hopkins for its neu- 
roscience program. She is so open 
about why she decided to become 
a doctor, it’s almost as if we’re still 
talking about her hobbies. As a baby, 
she was diagnosed with spina bi- 
fida, a congenital disorder caused by 
problems in the development of the 
central nervous system. Specifically, 
she has spina bifida with a myelome- 
ningocele, the most severe form. She 
was born with a very thin layer of 


29 
runner. 


“T was supposed to 
be paralyzed — but I 


was always the fastest 


— Destiny BAILEY, 
SENIOR CLASS PRESIDENT 


said. “I just didn’t 

want to risk losing 

those things.” She 

is still not really 

able to feel pain in 
er legs. 

Bailey thinks 
that her experi- 
ence with spina 
bifida will help 
her be a great doc- 
tor: 

“If you have a 
stake in it, if you have a personal pas- 
sion, you have a much better chance 
of being satisfied,” she said. 

Not only did spina bifida make her 
passionate, but she feels that it also 
gave her empathy for and perspective 
on the patients that she will be work- 
ing with some day. 

“It is always so much harder to be 
on the patient’s side of things than the 
doctor’s,” Bailey acknowledged. 

And she has never let her disease 
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stop her from doing something. In 
high school, she was a varsity cross 
country runner 

“It was ironic, because I wasn’t 
supposed to walk — I was supposed 
to be paralyzed — but I was always 
the fastest runner,” Bailey recounted. 
Although she chose not to continue 
running cross country in college, she 
still runs on her own. In 2013, she com- 
pleted the Nike Half-Marathon, a feat 
which she hopes to repeat soon. 

Bailey has many other activities she’s 
interested in, but the one that takes up 
most of her time is, of course, the SGA. 
In high school, her sister suggested that 
she go into student government. 

“Student government is an out- 
let for you to be a representative 
for your peers,” Bailey said. “And 
I’m naturally geared toward being 
involved with things.” That led to 
her being class president for all four 
years of high school. 

When she entered Hopkins, Bailey 
became homesick and, like most fresh- 
men, struggled to find where she fit in. 
She decided to return to student gov- 
ernment, which she found to be more 
exciting on the collegiate level. 

“Instead of just being prom commit- 


tee, here we're able to have more of a 


voice and a hand in changes,” she said. 

Bailey ran for class president as a 
freshman but didn’t win; however, 
she’s been class president since 
sophomore year. 

“All of my initial thoughts 
about what it meant have com- 
pletely come true,” she said. 
She has found SGA to be 
extremely fulfilling and 
feels that it has given her 
a home away from home. 
When asked what she 
felt her biggest con- 
tribution was, she 
responded, “keep- 
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ing the mission of class unity and cre- 
ating a family within our class.” 

Like most seniors, Bailey is facing 
the looming date of graduation. She 
agrees that it will be bittersweet to go, 
but she is looking forward to the next 
stage of her life. 

“Leaving [Hopkins] is really sad 
because you know that you're never 
going to be in the same place with all 
of the same people ever again,” she 
said. “I have had such a great growing 
experience throughout college, and 
I would say that it’s time to move on 
and grow more.” 

Although she doesn’t have her 
post-graduation plans figured out yet, 
she’s considering her choices. Bailey 
interned at Massachusetts General 
Hospital over the summer, and was 
invited back to work there next year. 
However, she has decided to keep her 
options open, and she has also applied 
to Teach for America. 

When asked if she had any ad- 
vice for freshmen, Bailey offered, 
“You are not the only one who feels 
the way you feel. I had such a hard 
time coming into college. Everyone 
around you looks so happy and puts 
on facades, you don’t realize they're 
feeling the same things, or maybe 
they’re having a difficult time in oth- 
er ways.” 

“Most importantly,” she added, “if 

you leave college with a 4.0 and 
that’s all you have, then you 

didn’t do it right.” 
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Are you interested in any of these things? 


- Writing about news, - Layout 
sports, science, - Marketing and public 
technology, arts, relations 
entertainment, campus - Social media outreach 
life, or local events - Advertising sales and 


- Writing your own 

unique columns or 
_ opinion pieces 
- Photography 


client management 

‘ees fe «6° Business, finances, or 
accounting | 
Vep_cdevelopment 


=, 
ape ten ee ote | 


- Graphic or information — 
illustration or - technology 
cartoons ‘Being a part of a 


- Copy editing 19-year-old club 


Contact = ohaging@ihunew sere com to 
learn how you can get involved! 
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